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THE BIRD OF DAWNING. 


THESE morns of March, 

In the still dark before the break of day, 

A blackbird comes to pipe his deep-toned lay, 
Safe in the citadel of lime or larch. 


That lonely note! 

It murmured in the river of my dream, 
Like the faint undersong within the stream, 
A call familiar from a realm remote. 


Waking I heard, 

Mellow and loud, the minstrel of the tree 
Scattering the gold of liberal melody — 
The kingly exultation of the bird. 


When all is o’er, 

From life’s blind slumber shall I wake to hear 

The loved, the silenced voices, close and clear, 

Tormented with desire and doubt no more? 
TRUMAN. 


WHAT THE ROBIN SAID IN DECEMBER. 


Gray, like age, the world has grown, 
Wrecked in Autumn’s golden throne, 
Silence through the air is sent, 
Vapors hide the woods of Kent; 
Seems but now these ways undone, 
Waved with leaves and flashed with sun, 
Lifted glance enchanted went 

To the wooded ridge of Kent, 

And this hillside all day long 
Bubbled o’er with life of song; 
Cuckoos called from far and nigh, 
Larks were jubilant on high, 
Throstles’ ringing warble loud 
Pealed through all the quiring crowd, 
Blackbirds piped as day was born, 
(Minstrels liquid like the morn), 
Latest, ’neath night’s dusky veil, 
Torrent of the nightingale, 

Rushing, rich, tumultuous, bright, 
Shook the dark glade with delight. 


Now, as voice of birds is dumb, 

Pained hush on the heart has come; 
Some have vanished whom we knew, 
Souls of knighthood, fast and true, 
Eyes of light, and helping hand, 

Brows of power that ‘‘ nobly planned,”’ 
Touch that heartened — {faded all — 
Tones of love electrical 

Stilled are, as we soon shall be, 
Quenched in sad eternity. 


Ah! what note is that I hear, 
Soft, inquisitive, and clear? 
Wistful music trembling shed, 
Poet,.from thy breast of red— 
Robin fair, by Shirley Church, 
Marble headstone for a perch! 


** Man of dolor, wait awhile — 
See the morns of April smile, 
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Mist shall pass, and skies be blue, 
May shall roof these woods anew, 
Pave them with unfolding fern, 
June’s long sunsets through them burn, 
And this leafy realm be stirred 
With the joy of every bird, 

Mounts the ether, haunts the glen, 
Making glad the haunts of men. 
Time is but prefiguring sign — 
Buried seed, of worlds divine, 

Can aught here seem wondrous fair, 
And no answer echo there? 

Shall Spring brighten earthen sod 
And no life be —nearer God? ’’- 
This, and more, the robin said, 

As he sang where rest the dead 

In the stillness round the church, 
Marble headstone for a perch. 


Spectator. TRUMAN. 


ELLERAY. 


ALONG the upward winding paths I went, 

In the wood shadows at sweet Elleray, 

And in my mind a noble image lay, 

The image of a man magnificent, 

A theme for human love and wonderment, 

Grand in his sadness and his merriment. 

And as I walked and pondered, one did say, 

‘* Here have I seen him in his palmier day, 

The long gold locks loose floating in the wind, 

And the sublime, wild, earnest eyes of him, 

Drawn to the amber melting on the rim 

Of westward mountains; or maybe inclined 

Lovingly on the lovely lake’s repose ; 

Or haply with deep human feeling dim.’’ 

Better for us, had that potential mind \ 

Been somewhat more to deathless feats ad- 

drest ; . 

Alas for mental splendors unexprest ! 

A few pale poems and some worthier prose 

Make up the meagre sum which the world 

knows 

Of what was working in that brain and breast : 

The vague, eternal kingdoms have the rest. 
TRUMAN. 





BUSY BISMARCK. , 


How doth the little ‘* Bizzy ’’ Press 
Delight to spit its spite, 

To store up venom night and day, 
And vent it day and night. 


How skilfully it shapes its sells, 
How neatly spreads its lies, 

And wriggles here and flounders there 
When slandered Truth replies. 


The mouthpiece it of Bizzy One, 
And eke of Bizzy Two; 
Both Bizzies find some dirty work 
For its foul hands to do, 
Punch. 











THE EARLY LIFE OF 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD.* 

THE time has not yet come to permit of 
a full examination and an impartial appre- 
. ciation of the public life and work of Lord 
Beaconsfield. The spirit of party is still 
too high; the eccentricities and foibles 
which made hima mark for ridicule, and 
long prevented the recognition of his gen- 
ius, and the malignant misrepresentations 
to which he was through life exposed, are 
still too fresh in the memories of living 
men to allow of a calm and dispassionate 
judgment of his character and services as 
a statesman. We may hope that, ere long, 
authentic materials will be accessible, 
which will enable the world to*form a true 
estimate of both, and to do full justice to 
a man who, with all his faults and failings, 
is daily rising in public estimation, and 
who is destined to hold a very high place 
in the history of his country. Those ma- 
terials are known to be in the hands of 
Lord Rowton, Lord Beaconsfield’s faithful 
and attached friend and literary executor, 
to whom, on his death, he confided his 
papers and correspondence. The queen, 
it is understood, is desirous that they 
should speedily be published in the form 
of a biography, with a view to the vindica- 
tion of the policy and conduct of a min- 
ister who had earned her esteem, and in 
whom she placed no ordinary trust. But 
the task of Lord Beaconsfield’s biographer 
is no easy one, and we can scarcely be 
surprised that Lord Rowton, if he has not 
shrunk from it, should have hesitated to 
enter hurriedly upon it. To write fully 
and unreservedly the life of a statesman, 
who but recently played a leading part in 
public affairs, is a delicate and difficult 
undertaking. There are many matters 
absolutely necessary to the full justifica- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in cer- 
tain instances, which must remain for 
some time to come State secrets, and 
which it would be a breach of duty of 
those possessed of them to record, until 
all risk of danger to the interests of the 


* Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters, 1830-1852; New Edi- 
tion of “* Home Letters and Correspondence with his 
Sister,’’ with additional Letters and Notes. Edited by 
his brother. London, 1887. 
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nation by their disclosure has passed. It 
is true that we have of late witnessed la- 
mentable instances of the violation of the 
obligation once recognized by the minis- 
ters of the crown, and imposed upon them 
by oath, to abstain from all public, and 
indeed private, reference to what may have 
passed in the Cabinet. But we trust that 
those who have set this bad example will 
find no followers. Moreover, there are the 
susceptibilities of former colleagues to be 
respected, and the fear that heated per- 
sonal controversies may be revived, which 
it is in every way desirable should be 
forgotten. 

We doubt whether there be any modern 
statesman whose biography it would be 
more difficult to write than that of Lord 
Beaconsfield, if the object of his biogra- 
pher be to give such a full and truthful 
portrait of his subject as would enable the 
world to form a just estimate, and to come 
to a full understanding of the man. His 
character was so complex, it was composed 
of so many opposite qualities, there was 
so much that was great and noble in it, 
coupled with so much that was cynical 
and fantastic; his speeches and writings, 
abounding with fine sentiment and true 
poetry, are at the same time disfigured by 
so much that is bombastic and coxcomb- 
ical; the motives of his conduct were fre- 
quently so obscure, and his actions often 
so abrupt and unexpected, and apparently 
so rash and inexplicable, that itis scarcely 
surprising that he came to be looked upon 
as an enigma, and that he was known to 
satire and caricature as “ the great mystery 
man.” Nevertheless, we are convinced 
that, when the life of Lord Beaconsfield 
comes to be written by one fully compe- 
tent to place it before us in its true light, 
it will be found that from early manhood 
he had marked out for himself a course 
from which he never deviated, and, after 
making due allowance for the frivolities 
and vanities of youth, and for a highly 
imaginative and romantic temperament, 
that he possessed the qualities which go 
to form a great statesman, and which 
would have raised him to the highest rank 
in any career that he might have chosen 
for himself. 

It is not, however, with the public life, 
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or the political views, of Lord Beacons- 
field that we propose to deal in this article. 
As we have observed, it is not yet, in our 
opinion, the time to do so in a manner 
which would do full justice to his charac- 
ter as a statesman. It is principally to 
his early life that we desire to direct the 
attention of our readers, as furnishing, in a 
remarkable degree, the clue and key to his 
acts when he found himself in a position 
to direct the affairs and shape the policy 
of his country, and as an example of what 
can be achieved by indomitable courage, 
unbounded self-reliance, strength of will, 
and long-sighted persistency of purpose 
from the first entrance on the avenue of 
life to its very close.* We have trust- 
worthy materials for a sketch of this part 
of his career in the volume containing his 
letters to his sister —a lady of remarka- 
ble abilities, in whose judgment he placed 
great value, and to whom he was fondly 
attached — and to other members of his 
family, which has been published by his 
brother, Mr. Ralph Disraeli, and in some 
other letters addressed to intimate friends, 
which have been placed at our disposal. 
We will venture to say, that more delight- 
ful and entertaining letters than those 
written to his family circle have rarely 
been given to the public. They contain 
fresh, spirited, and picturesque sketches 
of life and scenery, which we are disposed 
to prefer to those more carefully elabo- 
rated descriptions to be found in his works 
of fiction. They have been criticised as 
vainglorious, egotistical, cynical, and as 
showing a striking absence of generous 
sentiments. But much in them that may 
bear that character must be attributed to 
his fondness for banter, to an affected 
egotism, and to his habit of mystifying 
even his most intimate friends. They 
are, on the other hand, eminently charac- 
teristic of the man, with his weaknesses, 
exaggeraied in his youth, which never 
entirely left him, and which in after years 
interfered with the full recognition of his 
true wisdom and patriotism. That he was 
wanting in generous sentiment and affec- 
tion is disproved by his conduct towards 

* Such were the qualities attributed by Mr. Glad- 


stone to Lord Beaconsfield, in the tribute paid to his 
memory in the House of Commons, 
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his wife and his devotion to his family, 
and to those whom he deemed his friends ; 
although it must be admitted that, in some 
instances, he made his feelings subservi- 
ent to his ambition and to the ends that 
he had proposed to himself. The en- 
couragement, too, that he was ever ready 
to give to rising young men in political 
life, by advice and by kindly words in the 
House of Commons, and the absence of 
jealousy of those who might compete with 
him in his political career, were notable 
and amiable traits in his character. On 
the other hand, although himself a man of 
letters and of artistic tastes, he does not 
appear to have felt much sympathy for 
authors or artists, to have sought their 
society, or opened his house to them as 
did Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord Beaconsfield appears to have, as 
it were, mapped out his life when but a 
boy, and he followed the course which he 
had laid down for himself with a truly 
wonderful perseverance and assurance of 
ultimate success, with which he allowed 
no obstacle to interfere. When a mere 
youth of twenty he excited the laughter 
and derision of a circle of friends, with 
whom he was engaged in a political dis- 
cussion, by exclaiming that, when he be- 
came prime minister, he would act upon 
the principles he was then advocating. 
The same absolute confidence in his fu- 
ture made him tell Lord Melbourne, who 
asked him how he could serve him, that 
he wanted to be made prime minister, and 
write to his sister, after hearing Macau- 
lay’s “ best speech,” and some of the most 
distinguished orators in the Commons: 
“I was never more confident of anything 
than that I could carry everything before 
me in the house . . . the time will come.” 

If ever the “child was father of the 
man,” it was the case with Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. There ‘was scarcely an idea or 
scheme conceived in his youth that was 
not matured, and, as far as lay in his pow- 
er, acted upon in after days. There was, 
with all its apparent inconsistencies, a 
singular consistency in his conduct and 
actions through life. It is principally on 
this account, that his private letters and 
early works are of so much interest, and 





explain so much that has been misunder- 
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stood and misrepresented in his charac- 
ter. 

It is somewhat curious that neither the 
exact year nor place of Lord Beacons- 
field’s birth has been ascertained. His 
most recent biographer says that he was 
born in the year 1803 or 1804, and either 
in the Adelphi, or in the King’s Road, 
Gray’s Inn. We believe that the latter 
locality has the best claim to the honor, 
although he himself is said to have stated 
that he saw the light in a set of chambers 
in the Adelphi, and on another occasion 
that he had been told that it was in 
Bloomsbury Square.* His grandfather 
belonged to a family of the Sephardim 
branch of the Hebrew race, which had 
been driven from Spain in the fifteenth 
century by the cruel persecutions to which 
the Jews were subjected by the Inquisi- 
tion after the fall of the Arab dominion. 
They took refuge in Venice, one of the 
few Christian States in which Jews were 
tolerated, although they suffered even 
there from certain disabilities; were com- 
pelled to wear the yellow O on their ga- 
berdines, and a yellow cap as a distinctive 
dress ; and were at times exposed to pop- 
ular fanaticism, and ordered to live out of 
the city at Mestre. Many of them were 
specially protected by the republic, chiefly 
on account of their financial usefulness, 
and acquired wealth and influence. They 
were, however, confined, as elsewhere in 
Italy, to a particular quarter known as the 
Ghetto, which yet exists, and is still in- 
habited by Jews, although they are no 
longer required, as formerly, to reside 
within its limits. The late Mr. Rawdon 
Brown, who had spent more than half a 
century in Venice, used to relate that, 
when he first came there, two old ladies, 
who were said to be the aunts of Isaac 
d’Israeli, the author of the “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” and the father of the states- 
man, were still living in the Ghetto, where 
they kept a small school. We have, how- 
ever, heard this statement disputed. 


* Statesmen Series, Life of Lord Beaconsfield, by 
T. E. Kebbel. However, Mr. Hitchman (Lord Bea- 
consfield on the Constitution, preface, p. xliii.) states, 
as an ascertained fact, that he was born in a house at 
Islington, now numbered 218 in the Upper Street. 
Upon what authority he makes this statement we are 
not aware. 
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Benjamin Disraeli’s grandfather, also 
named Benjamin, came to England and 
settled there as a merchant, dying at En- 
field, where he was still living as late as 
1822,* at the advanced age of ninety years. 
The original name of the family is not 
known, and we attach little importance to 
the speculations of Mr. Hitchman, founded 
upon the imaginative account of the an- 
cestors of Sidonia in “ Coningsby,” that it 
could claim descent from the noble Span- 
ish house of Mendoza.t The apostrophic 
“d’” in the name, as originally spelt by 
Benjamin Disraeli in his early days, and 
subsequently dropped, was probably the 
abbreviation of the Italian dei or degli, 
used to denote the family, or tribe, to 
which a person belonged; d’Israeli con- 
sequently meaning one of Israelitish de- 
scent, or a member of a family named 
Israel. 

Whether a prolenged residence at Ven- 
ice had affected the character of Benjamin 
Disraeli’s forefathers, or whether the Ve- 
netian traditions still handed down in the 
family had exercised an influence upon 
him in boyhood, we can detect a curious 
undercurrent of Venetian sentiment min- 
gled with the Hebrew element in his writ- 
ings and opinions. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to de- 
scribe the character and works of his 
father, Isaac. He was, in the strict sense 
of the word, “a man of letters;” an in- 
dustrious student, a careful collector of 
facts from miscellaneous literature, a man 
of wide information and learning, and the 
master of a clear and graceful style which 
rendered his books generally popular. 
Benjamin was accustomed to say that he 
himself was “ born in a library,” and this 
was strictly true; for whatever may have 
been the place of his birth, or wherever 
his father resided, he was sure to be sur- 
rounded by books, which were probably 
the first objects he saw, and his earliest 


* Lord Beaconsfield, in the memoir of his father 
prefixed to the edition of Isaac d’Israeli’s works, says 
that his grandfather died in 1817, which must be a 
mistake. We have authority for stating that both his 
grandfather and grandmother were living in 1822. 

t Lord Beaconsfield on the Constitution, preface, p. 
xvii. 

¢ In writing Benjamin Disraeli’s name we have 
dropped the apostrophe, retaining it in that of his 
grandfather and father. 
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playthings. Isaac d’Israeli was also in 
some sense a poet. He wrote graceful 
and well-turned verses, after the fashion 
of cultivated men of a century ago. His 
son may consequently have inherited from 
him his poetic gifts as well as his literary 
tastes. 

Isaac d’Israeli, being unwilling to sub- 
scribe to some of the tenets and practices 
of the Hebrew community, had differences 
with its chiefs, and seceded from the 
Jewish faith. Benjamin was born before 
this event, and was “received into the 
covenant of Abraham.” It was not until 
he was about fourteen years old that, on 
the 31st of July, 1817, he was formally 
admitted by baptism, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn, into the Christian 
Church. At an early age he was sent to 
a school at Walthamstow, kept by Dr. 
Cogan, a Unitarian, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a good classical scholar. 
He was subsequently placed with a Mr. 
Poticary, at Blackheath. He learnt what 
was usually taught in such establishments 
in the first quarter of this century, “a little 
Latin and less Greek,” and the mere 
rudiments of arithmetic. Foreign lan- 
guages then formed no part of education. 
They were utterly neglected, if not de- 
spised, even in our public schools; and to 
speak French, or to understand any lan- 
guage but English, was considered as 
something disgraceful, and exposed a lad 
to ridicule, and even to persecution, from 
his schoolfellows. The traditions of the 
mighty struggle with France were still 
fresh in the memories of the English peo- 
ple, and an intense hatred of a French- 
ran still distinguished the free and sturdy 
Eriton. This feeling was heartily recip- 
rocated in France; and it would be diffi- 
cult to say whether a French, or even a 
French-speaking boy inan English school, 
or an English boy in a French one, led 
the most wretched existence. As Lord 
Beaconsfield was never at a public school 
or at college, he made no pretence to be- 
ing a classical scholar, although he was 
far from being unacquainted with the 
works of the classic authors of Greece and 
Rome, and was thoroughly imbued with 
their spirit. He was, however, deficient 
in a knowledge of modern languages, a 
deficiency which he deeply regretted, when 
he found himself called upon to deal, as a 
diplomatist and negotiator, with questions 
of the greatest international importance.* 

Whether the absence of a university 


* When taking part in the sittings of the Congress 
at Berlin he addressed its members in English. 
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education is to be regretted in his case is 
very doubtful. His character and dispo- 
sition unfitted him for the training which 
it is intended to afford, and which we are 
in no way disposed to undervalue. Men 
of the peculiar genius and temperament 
of Benjamin Disraeli are, perhaps, better 
left to educate and form themselves. It 
may be said that Lord Beaconsfield made 
himself what he was. From his father he 
may have acquired his taste for letters, 
and that varied and extensive knowledge 
of books which distinguished him even as 
a boy. But there his father’s influence 
ceased. He had none whatever upon his 
son’s future career, and appears never to 
have understood his character, or to have 
sympathized with kis ambitious dreams. 
Whilst cultivating letters, Lord Bea- 
consfield did not neglect in his youth 
those accomplishments which a man of 
his imagination and early-developed am- 
bition would consider necessary to one 
who believed that he was destined to 
make a great figure in the social and po- 
litical world. At one time he devoted 
himself ardently to drawing, and might 
perhaps have distinguished himself as an 
amateur artist had he persevered in the 
pursuit. A taste for the fine arts remained 
to him through life. His knowledge on 
matters connected with them was consid- 
erable. When he was chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir William Boxall, then direc- 
tor of the National Gallery, had occasion 
to see him respecting the purchase of 
some pictures for that institution. On 
returning from the interview, Sir William 
expressed toa friend his surprise at the 
acquaintance with art which Mr. Disraeli 
had shown, adding that his remarks and 
criticisms showed a technical knowledge 
of painting, which could scarcely have 
been expected from a mere amateur. In 
his early letters there are frequent refer- 
ences to pictures and architecture which 
had especially struck his fancy or ap- 
pealed to his imagination. His opinions 
on these subjects were not perhaps such 
as would be generally accepted in the pres- 
ent day. The standard and knowledge 
of artwere different sixty years ago from 
what they are now. Since then attention 
has been directed to the works of men 
who hold a far higher place, and are far 
more deserving of our admiration, than 
the painters of the Bolognese and other 
eclectic schools, which it was once the 
fashion to commend to students as fit sub- 
jects for study and imitation. In Lord 
Beaconsfield’s youth the masters of Italy 
who lived previousiy to the sixteenth cen- 
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tury were, comparatively speaking, un- 
known ; and if we find him in his early 
travels admiring the pictures of Guercino, 
Guido, the Caracci, and Domenichino, 
and passing by those of Giotto, Masac- 
cio, Fra Angelico, and others, who are to 
Italian art what Chaucer and Spenser are 
to English poetry, it was because those 
painters, who now delight us by the 
beauty, purity, and simplicity of their 
works, were not brought to his notice. 
They were ignored by guides and guide- 
books, upon whose information a traveller 
had in those days almost necessarily to 
rely. But he later became alive to the 
merits of those great painters, whose 
works were more calculated to appeal to 
his imagination, than the cold and aca- 
demical, although skilful, productions of 
the Italian masters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

It was this love of art and a just esti- 
mate of its value and influence, not only 
upon the taste but upon the material in- 
terests of the nation in improving its 
manufactures and thereby promoting its 
trade, and thus adding to the national 
wealth, which made him, when chancellor 
of the exchequer, and afterwards as prime 
minister, give so liberal an encourage- 
ment to the fine arts, and never hesitate 


to sanction any expenditure for the pur- 
chase of pictures or objects of antiquity 
which might enrich, or add to the com- 


pleteness of, our national collections. 
When he was applied to for public funds 
to enable the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to buy the famous Blacas collection, 
he did not hesitate to sanction its uncon- 
ditional purchase. The late director of 
the National Gallery, Sir William Boxall, 
when about to leave England for Madrid, 
with the object of seeing the altar-piece 
known as the “ Colonna Raphael,” which 
had been offered by its owner, the Duke 
of Ripalda, to the trustees of that institu- 
tion, waited upon Mr. Disraeli, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, to submit to him 
the desirability of acquiring it for the 
nation, should it prove on examination 
worthy of the gallery. Mr. Disraeli at 
once acquiesced. “But, sir,” observed 
Sir William, “a very large sum indeed 
will be expected for it;” a million of 
francs, if not more, were, we believe, 
asked. “Never you mind,” was the re- 
ply, “you buy the picture and I’ll find the 
money.” We are glad to record these 
liberal and statesmanlike views with re- 
gard to art and our national collections, 
when somewhat different views appear to 
prevail amongst our present rulers. 
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As he early sought to cultivate his artis- 
tic faculties, so he recognized the neces- 
sity of athletic exercise for the develop- 
ment of his physical powers. The earli- 
est recollection of the writer of this article 
of Lord Beaconsfield is connected with a 
visit, on which he was taken when quite 
a child, to Mrs. d’Israeli—his mother. 
“ Ben” was sent for, and appeared in his 
shirt-sleeves, with boxing-gloves, having 
been interrupted in the middle of a les- 
son from a professor of the noble art. In 
his youth he was a constant rider. He 
used to say that some of his best thoughts 
and ideas came to him when scouring the 
country mounted on a good horse. 
His father considering it desirable that 
he should enter a profession, and not be 
dependent upon literature, the law was 
chosen for him, and he was placed in the 
house of Messrs. Swaine & Stevenson, re- 
spectable solicitors in the City. Whether 
he was actually articled to them is doubt- 
ful. But to a youth of his temperament 
and imagination, the studies and drudgery, 
which were then required to qualify a man 
for this branch of the law, must have been 
utterly repugnant. It is not surprising 
that, to the great disappointment and re- 
gret of his father, he neglected the work 
required of him, and soon renounced the 
idea of becoming a solicitor. The dry, 
technical books on law, which he was ex- 
pected to master, were abandoned for the 
more congenial volumes which were on 
the shelves of Isaac d’Israeli’s library. 
He was an omnivorous and desultory 
reader, confining himself to no special 
branch of literature, but placing himself 
to a certain extent under the guidance of 
his father. This love of reading, coupled 
with a singularly retentive memory, will 
account for the remarkable knowledge of 
books and men shown in his earliest pro- 
ductions, written when he had scarcely 
reached manhood. In this respect he re- 
sembled his father, who is said to have 
begun his “ Curiosities of Literature ” be- 
fore he was twenty-four years of age. 
Isaac d’Israeli had removed with his 
family, in 1827, to Bloomsbury Square,* a 
locality then inhabited by many of the 
most distinguished members of the legal 
profession, judges and others, who have 
since migrated to the more fashionable 
regions of the West End. In the imme- 
diate neighborhood resided Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Austen, who lived in intimate 
social relations with the D’Israelis. Mr. 


* The house which he inhabited was one at the cor- 
ner of Hart Street. 
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Austen was a solicitor of extensive prac- 
tice, who enjoyed a high reputation in his 
profession for probity and trustworthi- 
ness.* Mrs. Austen was so remarkable a 
woman, and exercised so much influence 
on the development of young Disraeli’s 
character and genius, that she deserves 
more than acasual mention. She was the 
daughter of a gentleman of the name of 
Rickett, who resided at Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire. He was descended from a 
good old English family, and was a man 
of literary and scientific tastes. In youth 
she was endowed with no ordinary beauty. 
She was highly accomplished, a proficient 
in music, an amateur artist of no common 
skill, possessed great conversational pow- 
ers, and had a rare command of her pen. 
Disraeli wrote of it, “the comprehensive 
circuit of your lively pen;” and in one of 
his many letters to her says: “ You appear 
to be the only person in the world, except 
myself, who have any energy; what would 
I give to have you always at my right 
hand!” She had gathered round her a 
circle of men of letters and artists, includ- 
ing some of the foremost authors and 
painters of the day, with many of whom 
she maintained acorrespondence. It was 


a proof of her sagacity that she at once 
recognized the genius of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, and encouraged him in his literary 


ambition. A woman of her attractions 
and intellect could not fail to exercise a 
considerable influence over a young man 
of his character and temperament. He 
confided to her the secret that he was 
writing a novel; consulted her during its 
progress ; received from her much valua- 
ble advice; and ultimately placed the MS. 
of “ Vivian Grey” in her hands to arrange 
for its publication. It was accepted by 
the well-known publisher of such works, 
Colburn. The proofs were regularly sent 
to Mrs. Austen, who superintended the 
book in its passage through the press.t 
She had tendered similar services to 
Plumer Ward, whose novels “ Tremaine ” 
and “ De Vere,” published anonymously, 
had excited the liveliest interest, and great 
public curiosity as to theirauthor.t Later 


* Lord Beaconsfield’s brother Ralph was articled to 
Mr. Austen. 

t The MS. of ** Vivian Grey,”’ and that of * Captain 
Popanilla,” Disraeli’s second work, were found among 
Mrs. Austen’s papers on her death, which took place 
in June last, when she had reached the advanced age 
of ninety-two years. It was even believed by her 
friends that she had had a share in the composition of 
** Vivian Grey.’’ 

+ See ** Memoir of R. Plumer Ward,” by the Hon. 
E. Phipps, vol. ii., chap. iv. Benjamin Disraeli was 
greatly interested in ‘* Tremaine,’’? which doubtless had 
no inconsiderable influence upon his earliest works, 
Plumer Ward was evidently under the impression that 
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on, when struggling with pecuniary diffi- 
culties which caused him serious anxiety 
and embarrassment, Disraeli received 
from Mr. Austen the most generous as- 
sistance; and to the timely aid thus 
afforded him, as he frequently averred, he 
owed much of his success in life. 

As the work of a youth who had only 
just attained his twenty-first year, “ Vivian 
Grey” was an extraordinary production, 
and gave unquestionable proofs of genius. 
The picturesqueness of its descriptions, 
the audacious pungency of its political 
sketches, the novel views, political and 
social, of its author, its brilliant dialogue, 
and its keen and polished satire, were 
more than sufficient to account for the 
popularity which itat once obtained. The 
knowledge of men and manners which it 
displays, although in many respects crude 
and inaccurate, is certainly wonderful, as 
the young author had at that time no per- 
sonal acquaintance with the society which 
he describes, and what he knew of states- 
men, Statecraft, and politicians could only 
have been acquired from books and hear- 
say, and perhaps from a short residence 
in Germany with his friend Mr. William 
Meredith, before the novel was written. 
The fashionable world, of which he at- 
tempts a picture, was not then open to 
him ; and his experience of life and man- 
ners must have been confined to his family 
circle, and to that of the Austens and of 
the late Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street 
— with whom he was on terms of the most 
intimate friendship —in which, although 
he met many eminent literary men, he 
was not likely to learn much of the lan- 
guage and habits of Mayfair. “ Vivian 
Grey” has taken a place in our national 
literature, and may still be read with 
amusement, if not profit, and with the in- 
terest that it naturally excites as being 
the first recognized work of one of the 
most extraordinary men that our age has 
produced. Ithas been so often dissected 
and criticised that we have no intention 
to discuss its literary merits. It is most 
deserving of notice, on account of the cu- 
rious insight it affords into the character 
and motives of its author, and the confi- 
dent prescience it shows of what he him- 
self was to do and to be. Even so early 
in life he had apparently sketched out in 
his own mind his future career, and had 
almost foreseen his future greatness, 
choosing for the title of one his personages 
that which he himself afterwards bore. 


Mrs. Austen had assisted Disraeli in writing ** Vivian 
Grey.” In a letter to her, criticising the -book, he 
speaks of “‘ the authors.” (Ibid., vol. ii, p. 147-) 
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We doubt whether biographical history 
furnishes a more remarkable instance of 
schemes of ambition so early and so de- 
liberately formed, and so perseveringly 
and successfully developed. 

Before “ Vivian Grey ” was written, or 
probably while being written, the young 
author was trying his pen on anonymous 
contributions to the press. Although in 
after life he disclaimed having had any- 
thing to do with the Representative —a 
daily newspaper published by Mr. Murray, 
who was one of the first to recognize his 
talents — we have reason to believe that 
he did take no inconsiderable part in 
suggesting to Mr. Murray this untoward 
speculation. It proved a failure, and had 
but a short existence. He was also the 
principal contributor to the Star Cham- 
der, an equally ephemeral weekly sheet, 
and was the author of the “ Dunciad of 
To-day,” a mock-heroic poem, which ap- 
peared in it, and was left unfinished when 
that short-lived periodical came to an end. 

The mental labor and excitement he 
had undergone in writing and pubiishing 
“Vivian Grey,” and probably anxiety 
caused by the failure of the Representa- 
tive and Star Chamber, so seriously af- 
fected his health, that his medical advisers 
insisted upon the absolute necessity of 
abstinence from all literary work, and of 
change of scene. His tried friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Austen, came at once to his help. 
They proposed that he should occupy a 
seat in their travelling carriage in a tour 
through France and Italy. He accepted 
the offer in a bantering letter : — 

As the man says who is going to be hired 
[he wrote], ‘‘I think the sitiation will suit.’’ 
It ill befits any man to dilate upon his own 
excellence, but I may perhaps be allowed to 
observe that my various, not to say innu- 
merable, accomplishments are not altogether 
unknown to you; and as for my moral capaci- 
ties, why, I have a good character from my 
last place, which I left on account of the dis- 
appearance of the silver spoons. I defy also 
any one to declare that I am not sober and 
honest, except when I am entrusted with the 
key of the wine-cellar, when I must candidly 
confess I have an ugly habit of stealing the 
claret, getting drunk, and kissing the maids. 
Nevertheless, I have no doubt that we shall 
agree very well. You certainly could not 
come to any person better fitted for ordering 
a dinner; and as to casting up accounts, if 
there is anything in the world which I excel 
in, that’s the very one, and as I’ve got the 
habit of never attending to the shillings and 
pence because they make my head ache, I 
generally detect the Aubergiste in a super- 
charge. 
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The travellers left England on the 4th 
of August, 1826, crossing from Dover to 
Boulogne. We have before us Mrs. Aus- 
ten’s journal kept during their tour, They 
spent five days at Paris; posted through 
France by the route usually pursued in 
those days, and arrived at Geneva on the 
18th. The only noteworthy record of 
Disraeli during this portion of their expe- 
dition was his. appreciation of a good 
French dinner, and his love of Burgundy, 
of which he liberally partook. His pref- 
erence of this wine over all others re- 
mained to him, we believe, through life. 
He would say, jokingly, that it required a 
bottle of Burgundy — “rich and red Ton- 
nerre” was his favorite—to make him 
talk and speak his best. 

Reminiscences of Byron were still fresh 
at Geneva, and anecdotes of his eccen- 
tricities, true or false, were in many 
mouths. Disraeli passed the greater part 
of his time when there indolently reclin- 
ing in a boat, gazing on the beautiful 
scenery of the lake, and listening to stories 
of the poet from the boatman who had 
served him; how that Byron never ex- 
changed a word with him when they were 
together on the water, but sat gloomily 
and silent, with a loaded pistol on each 
side of him; how, after being rowed in 
tempestuous weather to the Castle of 
Chillon, when the waves were so menacing 
that he stripped himself to the skin in 
order to swim for his life, in the very 
probable event of the boat’s foundering, 
he descended into Bonnivard’s dungeon, 
always with his pistols, and remained 
there for many hours writing; and how, 
after taking tea with Madame de Stael, 
he had challenged his boatman to swim 
across the lake, and beat him by five min- 
utes, his courier keeping close to him in 
a boat and constantly giving him wine. 
These tales were probably in part apoc- 
ryphal, and formed the man’s stock in 
trade for the benefit of tourists; but they 
appear to have had much effect upon the 
imagination of young Disraeli, which was 
increased by a magnificent storm of thun- 
der and lightning which he witnessed, and 
which recalled to him the grand descrip- 
tion of a similar storm in “ Childe Harold,” 
watched from the same boat by the poet, 
to his imminent peril, for several hours. 
He appears, henceforward, to have taken 
to imitate Byron in his eccentricities, in 
the variety and magnificence of his cos- 
tumes, in seeking romantic adventures, 
and in the love of Eastern travel. In 
many respects there was, indeed, a sim- 
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ilarity in the youthful character and genius 
of the two men.* 

The Simplon was crossed to Milan. 
There the monuments, churches, and gal- 
leries, were duly visited under the guid- 
ance of an intelligent Italian gentleman 
and connoisseur. Disraeli, in accordance 
with the taste which prevailed in those 
days, admired a picture by Salvator Rosa, 
representing angels releasing souls from 
Purgatory, the “Abraham dismissing 
Hagar,” by Guercino, which had appeared 
to Byron the truest expression of profound 
grief that had ever been portrayed by 
painter’s brush, and “The Dance of Cu- 
pids” by Albano. The exquisite work 
of Raphael’s youth, “The Marriage of 
the Virgin,” and the masterpieces of the 
early painters of the north-Italian schools, 
which are the glory of the Bera, were 
passed by with onlya casual glance. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper ” received, 
however, the tribute of admiration which 
this unrivalled composition deserves ; and 
the travellers were requested by their 
Italian friend and guide to remind Sir 
Thomas Lawrence of a promise which he 
had made, when recently at Milan, of 
sending a competent artist to make a 
worthy copy of this great work. 

From Milan they went to Venice, where 
they spent a week, visiting with great 


assiduity its churches and palaces, struck 
with their magnificence, and delighted 
with the masterpieces of Titian, Tinto- 
retto, and Paul Veronese, which they then 
contained. The moonlit nights were spent 
in luxurious repose in a gondola on the 


Grand Canal. This poetical life, and the 
marvellous beauty of this unique city, 
could scarcely fail to appeal vividly to the 
imagination of Disraeli, and to furnish 
materials for future use. At the same 
time he was busy collecting anecdotes and 
recollections of Byron, of which there was 
then no lack at Venice. Unwillingly leav- 
ing her, he could not take the highroad 
to Florence without making a pilgrimage, 
like Byron, tc the tomb of Petrarch at 
Arqua, and to the prison of Tasso at 
Ferrara. 

At Florence the party spent a fort- 
night principally engaged in visiting the 
churches and public and private galleries. 
The master of the Florentine school who 


* Tita, Lord Byron’s favorite servant, in whose 
arms he djed, subsequently travelled with Disraeli, by 
whom he was described as ‘a very agreeable com- 
panion indeed.’”? From him Disraeli no doubt learnt 
many particulars of Byron’s mode of life. Tita—the 
Venetian contraction for Battista—was originally a 
gondolier. He lived as valet with Isaac d’ Israeli until 
the latter died. (Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters, p. 37.) 
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seems to have principally excited Dis- 
raeli’s admiration, was Fra Bartolommeo. 
At that time Mr. Saunders, an English- 
man in the Russian service as professor of 
the fine arts at the University of Wilna, 
was engaged on his fine engraving of the 
masterpiece of this painter, known as the 
“ Madonna della Misericordia,” then in 
the church of S. Romano at Lucca, and 
now in the public gallery of that city. In 
this work Disraeli took great interest, and 
gave every encouragement in his power 
to the accomplished engraver, who resided 
at Florence, and by whose knowledge of 
and taste for the fine arts he appears to 
have been much impressed. He also sat 
for his bust to Frugoni, a sculptor of local 
reputation in those days. 

From Florence the traveller returned to 
England by Genoa, Turin, the Mont Cenis, 
and Paris, arriving in London on the 29th 
of October. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s biographers appear 
to be unacquainted with this period of his 
life. They state that, after the publica- 
tion of “ Vivian Grey,” and “ satisfied with 
the sensation which he had created, he 
seems to have spent the next two years in 
rambling through Italy, Switzerland, and 
parts of Greece.” * We have seen that he 
was only absent from England for about 
three months, that he made the usual tour 
in Switzerland and Italy, and did not visit 
Greece. The scenery of Italy and its 
treasures of art made a deep impression 
upon him, and he constantly recurred to 
the delights of this journey. In one of 
his many letters to Mr. Austen (14th June, 
1827) he recommends the memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini as “the most amusing 
book in any language,” and says that he 
should “have been entranced with rap- 
ture” had he read it when in Italy; and 
especially refers to that great artist’s nis- 
tory of the modelling and casting of his 
Perseus — “his beautiful Perseus in the 
more beautiful Palazzo Vecchio at Fi- 
renze.”t In the same letter he refers to 
the sale of Lord de Tabley’s collection of 
English pictures for 7,000/.,a much smaller 
sum than it was expected to fetch, as it 
contained the picking of the English 
school, and the finest Gainsboroughs. He 
remarks “that the affair had turned out 
as badly for the British school as it well 


* Life of Lord Beaconsfield, by T. E. Kebbel 
(Statesman Series), p. 3. 

+ We cannot mention Benvenuto Cellini’s memoirs 
without expressing our admiration for the masterly 
translation of them recently published by Mr. Adding- 
ton Symonds, in which that writer has succeeded in 
giving the spirit and even the vernacular of the author 
with a perfection rarely attained in a translation. 
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could,” and that some fools thought it a 
wise and profitable thing to invest in the 
works of British artists, and that he had 
at one time thought so himself. And yet 
probably one of Lord de Tabley’s Gains- 
boroughs would in the present day sell for 
a much larger sum than the whole of his 
collection then did. 

In 1827 he was living at Fyfield, a place 
in the county of Oxford, which his father 
occupied before permanently settling at 
Bradenham House in Buckinghamshire, 
where he resided for the rest of his life. 
Although “Vivian Grey” had at once 
achieved popularity, its anonymous author, 
who had maintained for some time his 
secret, was scarcely known in what is 
called society. It was not until after his 
return to England from his travels in the 
East, that “ Disraeli the younger,” as he 
now called himself with his wonted affec- 
tation, was admitted into the fashionable 
circles of Mayfair, and became one of 
their most prominent and notorious mem- 
bers, or that he formed any of those po- 
litical connections which he considered 
necessary to his future advancement. 
Judging from the style of a letter to Ed- 
ward Bulwer, written from Constantinople 
on the 27th of December, 1830, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Hitchman,* it would appear 
that he had then only recently made the 
acquaintance of that distinguished writer 
with whom he had so much in common. 
It is therefore a mistake to state, as some 
of his biographers have done, that the 
appearance of “Vivian Grey” at once 
opened the doors of the great world to its 
author, and that his head was turned by 
the petting and adoration he received from 
fine ladies and gentlemen. He appears to 
have lived almost in complete retirement 
at Fyfield and Bradenham for nearly four 
years, coming rarely to London, and en- 
gaged in literary work. Soon after his 
return he published the second part of 
“Vivian Grey,” and in 1828 “Captain 
Popanilla,” a squib on the manners, cus- 
toms, and politics of England, in imitation 
of “Gulliver’s Travels,” which is written 
with much spirit and even brilliancy, but 
met with moderate success. In the fol- 
lowing year he appears to have completed 
“The Young Duke,” his second novel, 
which was not, however, given to the 
press until 1830. 

During all this time he was meditating 
a journey in the East. His family disap- 
proved of his intention, being still desir- 


* Lord Beaconsfield on the Constitution, preface, 
P+ XXxXiii. 
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ous that he. should settle down to some 
profession in England, the bar being ap- 
parently thought of. But he would have 
preferred the life of a country gentleman, 
and endeavored to persuade his father to 
purchase an estate for him. In Decem- 
ber, 1829, he wrote to Mr. Austen : — 


I am sorry to say that Stockton is no go. 
The fact is, that great and general as is the 
agricultural distress, this county (Bucking- 
hamshire) is suffering much worse even than 
its neighbors, and the governor is fairly 
frightened. «Here rents are never paid, farms 
are daily thrown up, and stock is given away. 
. . - [have said all that I canventure... 
Therefore I must give up all idea of an estate 
which would have exactly suited me. I am 
sorry to say my other and still more impor- 
tant plan (a journey to the East) prospers as 
badly. I have partly broken it, and it was at 
once fairly knocked on the head in a calmer 
manner than I could have expected from my 
somewhat rapid, but too indulgent, sire. 


He did not, however, he added, despair of 
being able to carry it out; “a sanguine 
temper supported him still;” there was 
yet time, and “ haz, according to the great 
Frederick, was everything.” “He was 
spell-bound within the clustering Cycla- 
des,” and “go he must.” But he sor- 
rowfully admitted that he would have to 
“hack” for it, and whilst disclaiming 


having ever been “a literary prostitute,” 
he intimates that he will probably have to 
yield to the temptations of “ mother Col- 


burn.” He begs that his secret may be 
kept, and especially that it may not be 
confided toalady. ‘“ Women,” he writes 
in truly Disraelian strain, “are delightful 
creatures, particularly if they are pretty, 
which they always are, but then they chat- 
ter (they can’t help it) and I have no am- 
bition, in case my dearest project fails, to 
be pointed out as the young gentleman 
who was going to Constantinople.” He 
ends by the prophetic recommendation to 
his correspondent to keep his letters, as, 
if he “became half as famous as he in- 
tended to be,” they would at some future 
period be of value. 

His health was again breaking down 
under the mental overwork and anxiety as 
to his future. In the autumn of 1828 he 
went to Lyme Regis for rest and change 
of air. In November of 1829 he writes 
that he is “desperately ill,” and at one 
time his life appears to have been de- 
spaired of. Inaletter to Mrs. Austen of 
the 7th of March, 1830, from Bradenham 
House, he says of himself, “that he can- 
not be worse ;” that of all places London 
was the one least suited to him, and that 
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“solitude and silence do not make his | 
existence easy, but they make it endura- 
ble.” 


My plans about leaving England [he writes] 
are more unsettled than ever. I anticipate 
no benefit from it nor from anything else, but 
I am desirous of quitting England that I may 
lead even a more recluse life than I do at 
present, and emancipate myself from perpetual 
commiseration. When I was in town last I 
consulted many eminent men. I received 
from them no consolation. . . . I grieve to 


say my hair grows very badly, and, I think, 
more grey, which, I can unfeignedly declare, 
occasions me more anguish than even the 
prospect of death. 


Later on he described himself as being 
in a constant state of stupor, and unable 
to write a line without the greatest effort. 
He had passed a whole week nearly in a 
trance from digitalis, and had slept six- 
teen out of the twenty-four hours. He 
complained of giddiness in the head, and 
palpitation of the heart. He had, he said, 
given up all idea of the East, and doubted 
whether, if even the opportunity offered, 
he would have the strength and spirit to 
avail himself of it; and he ends his letter 
by begging his correspondent to con- 
sider him “ his deceased, though sincere, 
friend.” 

Mr. Austen again came to his assist- 
ance and enabled him to carry out his 
absorbing wish of visiting the East. “ Let 
me express my grateful sense,” he wrote, 
“of your unparalleled kindness, and par- 
don me if I add, that I think better of 
myself for having excited so warm a 
friendship in the heart of aa honorable 
and excellent man.” Upon bidding fare- 
well to his friend he complained of his 
“ confounded head, which had retrograded 
with the weather, but continued heat 
might yet cure him. In the mean time,” 
he exclaimed, “I will be sanguine, for if 
I despair, all is over.” In June, 1830, he 
left England for Gibraltar in company 
with Mr. Meredith, his former travelling 
companion, who was then engaged to be 
married to his sister, and commenced his 
wanderings in Spain and the Levant, 
which he describes in the highly interest- 
ing and graphic letters to his sister, and 
to other relatives, given to the world by 
his brother in the volume which we have 
placed at the head of this article. 

It is unnecessary to follow him in his 
travels, as few of our readers will not have 
read the ‘letters in which he himself so 
fully relates them. But they contain so 
much which furnishes the key to his con- 
duct and policy in after life, that we can- 
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not refrain from referring to some of them. 
His descriptions are always singularly 
picturesque, and although he saw what he 
describes and what particularly appealed 
to his fancy and imagination with the eyes 
of a poet, and depicted them with the 
license of a novelist, they are always life- 
like, bringing the scenes he had witnessed, 
or the principal features of the country in 
which he was travelling, and the appear- 
ance and customs of the inhabitants, viv- 
idly before us. Thus of Gibraltar he 
writes to his father: “ This rock is a won- 
derful place, with a population infinitely 
diversified. Moors with costumes radiant 
as a rainbow, or an Eastern melodrama; 
Jews with gaberdines and_ skull-caps; 
Genoese, Highlanders, and Spaniards, 
whose dress is as picturesque as that of 
the sons of Ivor.” And to Mr. Austen: 
“] never saw anything more sublime than 
the Straits, with Europe and Africa frown- 
ing on each other; but our sultry sister 
has the advantage in picturesque beauty, 
though both are very fine.” 

The letters are equatly characteristic of 
the man. The almost puerile vanity and 
affectation which distinguished him in 
youth, if not through life, appear in almost 
every line of them. But they furnish at 
the same time ample proofs of that kind- 
ness of heart and playfulness which were 
pleasing features in his disposition. If 
their tone is occasionally caustic and cyn- 
ical, it has been assumed more in the way 
of frolic and banter than in sober earnest- 
ness. That love of flashy and fantastic 
dress which he always possessed — and 
which is not rare in his race, although he 
may have indulged in it partly in imitation 
of Byron—is constantly peeping out. 
At Gibraltar he excites the admiration of 
the dandies by wearing some studs which 
his mother had given him, and by possess- 
ing two canes—it was then the fashion 
for fine gentlemen to carry a cane at all 
times — one of which he used in the morn- 
ing, exchanging it for another at gun-fire ; 
and he heard with dismay of the king’s 
death, as it was the destruction of two 
richly embroidered dress-waistcoats which 
he could no longer wear. 

He was enchanted with the beauty of 
the Spanish cities, their sunny warmth, 
“the calm voluptuousness of life which 
accorded so well with his disposition,” 
their “ white walls and verdant jalousies 
sparkling in the sun,” the romantic nature 
of the life of their inhabitants, “ Figaro in 
every street, Rosina in every balcony.” 
He expressed the most unbounded admi- 
ration for Murillo, whom he places at the 
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head of the Spanish school, “if not of all 
schools of painting.” This painter ap- 
pears to him the most original of artists. 
No man has painted more or oftener 
reached the ideal. He never fails.* He 
is convinced that, after all, “these Span- 
iards are at the top of the tree,” an opin- 
ion which, we conceive, he must subse- 
quently have found reason to modify. He 
travels in a district “‘ peopled by brigands 
and smugglers,” and narrowly escapes 
falling into the hands of the celebrated 
robber chief, José Maria, who, it will be 
remembered, on a general invitation to 
dinner at Seville from Richard Ford, ap- 
peared to accept it at the house of his 
quondam friend, when he was entertain- 
ing the governor and authorities of the 
city. 

tie “had, at length, found a country 
where adventure is the common course of 
existence, and from necessity must be so,” 
he told Mr. Austen. The life that he was 
leading, his wanderings on horseback by 
day and by night through the plains and 
sierras of Andalusia, with their exhilarat- 
ing air, and the novelty and romance of 
the scenes which he was daily witnessing, 
had a most favorable effect upon his 
health. He described himself, however, 
as occasionally suffering from the dis- 


tressing symptoms connected with his 
head and heart, which had so much dis- 
turbed him in England, had alarmed his 
friends, and had baffled the skill of the 


physicians. “I thought,” he wrote to 
his sister, “that enthusiasm was dead 
within me, and nothing could be new. I 
have hit perhaps upon the only country 
which could have upset my theory.” 

He “visited Cadiz, Seville, Cordova, 
and Granada, among many other cities 
which must not be named with these ro- 
mantic towns;” “sailed upon the Gua- 
dalquivir ; cheered at the bull-fights, lived 
for a week among brigands, and wandered 
in the fantastic hall of the delicate Alham- 
bra.” Nothing could be more graphic 
than his description of travelling in Spain 
before the introduction of diligences and 
railways :— 


All travel by night and in armed companies, 


* Letter to his father, July 26. One of his letters 
contains a curious dissertation upon Saracenic architec- 
ture, which he appears to have preferred to all others. 
It shows that his artistic taste was at that time but im- 
perfectly formed, and that his judgment was warped by 
his too lively imagination. hat would Mr. Ruskin 
have said if told that the Ducal Palace at Venice was 
‘*a barbarous though picturesque building,’ greatly 
inferior in every respect to the painted stuccoed walls 
of the Alhambra? (Letter to his father from Malta, 
August 25.) 
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A moon so brilliant that you might see for 
miles lights up a country alternately formed 
of sierras, or mountain passes, and immense 
plains. Merchants in armed bands, mule- 
teers defiling, a couple of friars secure in the 
sanctity of their character and of their poverty, 
some lords and ladies of high degree with a 
military escort which always scampers off at 
the first shot, with a few adventurous travel- 
lers like ourselves, form the interesting and 
constant groups. In the cities, the church is 
stiH the Royal Exchange of assignations, and 
through the whole warm night the castanet 
reminds you of the fascinating fandango.* 


At the end of August he arrived at 
Malta, where he was joined by Mr. James 
Clay, afterwards well known in the House 
of Commons as member for Hull. He 
gives a sketch of the many and various 
acquirements of this gentleman in a letter 
to his father, which would serve for the 
hero of one of his own romances, and con- 
cludes by these characteristic sentiments : 
“To govern men you must excel them in 
their accomplishments or despise them” 
—a maxim upon which he seems to 
have acted throughout his career; and 
adds: “Clay does one, I do the other, 
and we are both equally popular. Affec- 
tation tells here even better than wit.” 
Of “affectation,” indeed, he had a large 
stock. We have heard it said that the 
cards, which he left upon the authori- 
ties and his acquaintances in the island, 
had simply inscribed on them “ Vivian 
Grey.” He tells how he dined at the 
mess of the 73rd, when leaving for the 
Egean, in an Andalusian dress, which he 
exchanged for the theatrical costume of 
a Greek pirate, ‘a blood-red shirt, with 
silver studs as big as shillings, an im- 
mense scarf for girdle, full of pistols and 
daggers, red cap, red slippers, broad blue- 
striped jacket and trousers.” He relates 
with puerile vaunt how he sits upon an 
easy divan, puffing from a Turkish pipe 
seven feet long with an amber mouthpiece 
and a porcelain bowl; and boasts of a 
meerschaum, and “ one of Dresden china, 
set in silver.” Smoking, he found, re- 
lieved his head. 

A violent outbreak of small-pox which 
had placed Malta in quarantine, prevented 
him from visiting Sicily. When about to 
leave the former island, he had written to 
Mr. Austen : — 

With regard to myself I have certainly made 


great progress, but not enough. I have still 
illness enough to make my life a burthen, and 





* Letter to Mrs. Austen. For another spirited and 
| picturesque description of travelling in Spain, see a 
| letter to his sister of August 9, from Gibraltar. 
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as my great friend, the sun, is daily becoming 
less powerful, I daily grow more dispirited, 
and resume my old style of despair. Had I 
been cured by this time I had made up my 
mind to join you in Italy—as it is, I go I 
know not where, dt do not be surprised if you 
hear something very strange indeed. 


He accordingly informed his correspond- 
ent from Corfu, where he had gone in a 
yacht hired by Mr. Clay, instead of pro- 
ceeding direct to Egypt, as it had been 
his original intention, that his object in 
visiting the island was to arrange for put- 
ting into execution a resolve he had made 
to join the Turkish army as a volunteer, 
in the warlike operations then being car- 
ried on by the grand vizir Reschid Pasha, 
in person, to suppress a formidable rebel- 
lion against the authority of the sultan in 
Albania.* He again appears to have 
wished to imitate, if not to rival, in ro- 
mantic adventure, Lord Byron, whose 
well-known portrait by Phillips, in the 
Albanian costume which he adopted, he 
may have seen. During his travels he 
provided himself with a singular variety 
of costumes. In one of his letters to Mr. 
Austen, whilst protesting that he was 
travelling with the greatest economy, he 
says that his only serious expense was 
caused by the many costly dresses that he 
considered it necessary to furnish himself 
with. 

On arriving at Corfu he learnt that “ the 
Porte had proceeded with such surprising 
energy, that the war in Albania which had 
been begun so magnificently had already 
dwindled into an insurrection.” He de- 
termined, therefore, to turn his intended 
campaign into a visit of congratulation to 
the grand vizir. Provided with letters 
from Sir Frederick Adam, the lord high 
commissioner, he accordingly crossed 
with Mr. Clay and Mr. Meredith to Pre- 
vesa, whence he could most easily reach 
Janina, where Reschid Pasha had his 
headquarters. His first experience of 
what was then considered “the East,” ex- 
ceeded all his expectations, and all that 
his exuberant fancy had imagined. 


I can give you no idea in a letter [he wrote 
to Mr. Austen] of all the Pashas, and all the 
Silictars, and all the Agas that I have visited, 
and who have visited me; all the pipes I 
smoked, all the coffee I sipped, all the sweet- 
meats I devoured. . . . For a week I was in 
a scene equal to anything in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.’’ Such processions, such dresses, 
such corteges of horsemen, such caravans of 


_ * He also mentioned the intention he had formed, to 
oin the Turkish army as a volunteer, in the letter to 
dward Bulwer to which we have already referred. 
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camels! Then the delight of being made 
much of by a man who was daily decapitating 
half the Province! Every morning we paid 
visits, attended reviews, and crammed our- 
selves with sweetmeats ; every evening dancers 
and singers were sent to our quarters by the 
Vizir or some Pasha. 


He may have contributed to the strange- 
ness of the scene by his own fantastic and 
gorgeous garments. He tells his father 
how he produced “a most extraordinary 
effect on that costume-loving people,” the 
Albanians, by making up a dress “ with 
the united assistance of his English, Span- 
ish, and fancy wardrobe.” “ Many Turks,” 
he says, “called upon me expressly to see 
it. But I was aptly asked by a Greek 
doctor, who had been at Pisa, whether 
‘questo vestito era Inglese o di fantasia,’ 
to which I oracularly replied, ‘Inglese e 
fantastico!’” His description of his jour- 
ney through Albania to Janina, and of the 
scene at headquarters, is very picturesque 
and vivid, although no doubt considerably 
over-colored, according to his wont. The 
pomp and display which even in recent 
times marked the progress of a high 
Turkish functionary; the troops, chiefly 
irregulars, consisting of men from every 
part of the vast Ottoman dominions in 
their varied costumes; the strings of 
high-bred Arab steeds and stately camels ; 
the wild martial music; the ceremonies 
attending an audience of the great man; 
the mob of secretaries, pipe-bearers, and 
armed attendants in his ante-chambers ; 
the tumult and disorder of a Turkish camp, 
— are all sketched with a master hand. 

At the end of November he reached 
Athens, after sailing for a fortnight on the 
Egean Sea, with “a cloudless sky, a sum- 
mer atmosphere, and sunsets like the neck 
of a dove,” and after visiting Navarino, 
“the scene of Codrington’s bloody blun- 
der, which had become quite a little 
French town—the French having cov- 
ered the scene of Spartan suffering with 
cafés and billiard-tables”— Argos, My- 
cenz, and Corinth. The city was still in 
the possession of the Turks, but was 
about to be handed over to the Greek 
commission appointed to receive it. The 
Greeks, who were seeking for a king, were 
so “utterly astounded” by the magnifi- 
cence and strangeness of his whimsical 
costume, and so much impressed by his 
general appearance, that he “ gathered a 
regular crowd round his quarters, and had 
to come forward and bow, like Don Miguel 
and Donna Maria.” “Had he 25,000/. to 
throw away he might, he really believed, 
increase his headaches by wearing a 
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crown!” The Acropolis, which had been 
closed for nine years, was for the first 
time opened to the English travellers. 
The war of independence, which had only 
recently been brought to a close, had left 
the city in ruins, but the ancient remains 
han been respected, and the injury to the 
Parthenon and the other temples in the 
Acropolis was but slight, whilst that of 
Theseus looked “at a short distance as if 
it were just finished by Pericles.” Disraeli 
and his companions made an excursion to 
Marathon, and “lived for a week,” he 
wrote, “on the wild boar of Pentelicus, 
and the honey of Hymettus”—a slight 
stretch of the imagination, we presume. 

Of Athens he wrote little ; but, in a letter 
to Mrs. Austen, he remarked that of all he 
had visited in his travels “nothing had 
more completely realized all that he had 
imagined and all that he could have wished. 
Independent of associations, it is the most 
beautiful assemblage of all that is interest- 
ing in artand nature.” All his enthusiasm 
was, however, reserved for Constantinople. 
When, in December, he saw the cupolas 
and minarets of Stamboul rising before 
him at sunset, he felt “an excitement 
which he thought dead.”” He was not, as 
travellers have usually been, disappointed 
when better acquainted with the city. He 
can scarcely find words to describe all 
that he saw — the costumes of its inhabit- 
ants of many creeds and races; the phase 
of Eastern life which he bekeld for the 
first time; the beauty of the Bosphorus, 
with its palaces, mosques, villages, groves 
of cypress, and woods of Spanish chest- 
nuts; and the magnificence, novelty, and 
variety of the goods on sale in the ba- 
zaars, including all the products of the 
empire, “from diamonds to dates.” “In 
short, all here is very much like life in a 
pantomime or Eastern tale of enchant- 
ment, which I think very high praise.” 
He appears, too, to have taken a liking for 
the Turks. He wrote in his imaginative 
style to Edward Bulwer :* — 

I confess to you that my Turkish prejudices 
are very much confirmed by my residence in 
Turkey. The life of this people greatly ac- 
cords with my taste. To repose on voluptu- 
ous divans, and smoke superb pipes; daily to 
indulge in the luxuries of a bath which re- 
quires half-a-dozen attendants for its perfec- 
tion: to court the air in a carved caique, by 
shores which are a perpetual scene; and to 
find no exertion greater than a canter on a 
barb: this is, I think, a far more sensible life 
than the bustle of clubs, all the boring of 
drawing-rooms, and all the coarse vulgarity 
of our political controversies. 

* Letter already quoted. 
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He found that “ the habits of this calm 
and luxurious people entirely agreed with 
his own preconceived opinions of propri- 
ety and enjoyment.” He even took to 
wearing a turban, as well as to smoking a 
six-feet-long pipe and squatting on a divan. 
He was greatly gratified by a certain 
Mehemet Pasha telling him that he could 
not be an Englishman, but rather one of 
an Eastern race, because he walked so 
slowly. The measured gravity of his gait 
will be remembered by those who knew 
him in after years. This predilection for 
the Turks remained to him through life, 
and may possibly have influenced him at 
the most important period of his career, 
when called upon to direct the policy of 
England at the time of the wanton agres- 
sion of Russia upon the Ottoman Empire. 
“He detested the Greeks,” he wrote, 
“more than ever;” and we doubt whether 
he ever entertained a more favorable opin- 
ion of them than he had formed from his 
experience of them when in the Levant. 

He passed Christmas at Constantinople, 
and then departed on his long-contem- 
plated and long-deferred visit to Egypt. 
On his way be landed in Cyprus, and 
spent a day on shore. Did the idea then 
occur to him, which he developed in “ Tan- 
cred,” and years after put into execution, 
that the true policy of England, if she de- 
sired to maintain her influence and ascen- 
dency in the East, was to occupy this 
island? From Cyprus he sailed to Jaffa, 
whence he rode, “with a party, well- 
mounted and well-armed,” to Jerusalem. 
His sensations on visiting the Holy City 
of his race may be easily imagined. His 
description of it as seen from the Mount 
of Olives, in a letter to his sister, is so 
truthful, as well as so poetic, that we can- 
not refrain from quoting it: — 


The next day we commenced our journey 
over the delightful plain (of Ramle), bounded 
in the distance by the severe and savage 
mountains of Judza. In the wild stony ra- 
vines of these shaggy rocks we were wandering 
the whole day; at length, after crossing a vast 
hill, we saw the Holy City. I will describe 
it to you from the Mount of Olives. This is 
a very high hill, still partially covered with 
the tree which gives itaname. Jerusalem is 
situated upon an opposite height, which de- 
scends as a steep ravine, and forms, with the 
assistance of the Mount of Olives, the narrow 
valley of Jehoshaphat. Jerusalem is entirely 
surrounded by an old feudal wall, with towers 
and gates of the time of the Crusaders, and 
in perfect preservation; as the town is built 
upon a hill, you can from the opposite height 
discern the roof of almost every house. In 
the front is the magnificent mosque, built 
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upon the site of the Temple, with its beautiful 
gardens and fantastic gates; a variety of 
domes and towers rise in all directions; the 
houses are of bright stone. I was thunder- 


struck. I saw before me apparently a gor- 
geous city. Nothing can be conceived more 
wild, and terrible, and barren than the sur- 


rounding scenery, dark, stony, and severe; 
but the ground is thrown about in such pic- 
turesque undulations, that, the mind full of 
the sublime, not the beautiful, rich and waving 
woods and sparkling cultivation would be 
misplaced. The city on the other side is in 
the plain, the ravine not being all round. It 
is, as it were, in a bowl of mountains... . 
Except Athens, I never saw anything more 
essentially striking; no city, except that, 
whose site is so pre-eminently impressive. I 
will not place it below the city of Minerva. 
Athens and Jerusalem in their glory must 
have been the finest representations of the 
beautiful and the sublime. 


Whilst gazing upon Jerusalem those 
thoughts and emotions must have come to 
him which he afterwards embodied in 
“ Tancred.” 

He arrived in Alexandria on the 12th 
of March, 1831, and remained some time 
at Cairo, the life in that city enchanting 
him. He saw, but was not presented to, 
the celebrated Mehemet Ali Pasha, and 
ascending the Nile “to the confines of 
Nubia,” spent a week at Thebes on his 
way with the learned Egyptologist, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson. The state of politics 
in England, and the impending Reform 
Bill, made him anxious to return home; 
but his departure from Egypt was delayed 
by a sad event which caused him inex- 
pressible sorrow, and cast a gloom over 
his life for many years, the death by small- 
pox of his companion and friend, and the 
intended husband of his sister, Mr. Mere- 
dith. 

He returned to England in th> ummer 
of 1831 greatly improved in healtn by his 
travels. The day after his arrival in 
London he wrote to Mr. Austen that he 
was “in famous condition; indeed better 
than he ever was in his life, and full of 
hope and courage.” He at once returned 
to his literary labors, and already in Feb- 
ruary of the following year the MS. of 
“Contarini Fleming ” had been accepted 
by his old friend Mr. Murray. It was 
published in the following May. The pic- 
tures in it of Oriental life, with which his 
recent travels had furnished him, were 
pronounced by competent authorities to 
be better than anything which had ap- 
peared since the travels of Bruce. Dean 


Milman, no mean critic, declared it to be 
a work “in no way inferior to ‘Childe 
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Harold,’ and equally calculated to arrest 
public attention even in those times.” 

The reputation which he had acquired 
by “ Vivian Grey,” his travels in countries 
at that time rarely visited by Englishmen, 
and his calculated eccentricities of dress 
and manner, now opened the doors of so- 
ciety to him; and we find him intimate 
with Edward Bulwer, Count d’Orsay, Lady 
Biessington, and most of the leaders of 
fashion, male and female, who appreciated 
his genius, and encouraged his foppish- 
ness. ‘He was as popular,” he wrote, 
“with the dandies as he was hated by the 
second-rate men, and made his way very 
easily in the highest set.” He was ad- 
mired and petted by fine ladies and 
beautiful women, and revelled in their 
admiration and flattery, and in the curi- 
osity which his appearance and opinions 
excited. It would have been surprising 
if his head had not been turned by his 
social success. But he was too shrewd to 
confine himself to the delights of the fash- 
ionable world. He sought the acquaint- 
ance of men who, he believed, might be 
of service to him when, as a member of 
Parliament, he could enter upon political 
life. He met Peel at a dinner-party, and 
found him most gracious, and in a very 
condescending mood. But “I reminded 
him by my dignified familiarity,” he writes 
to his sister, “ both that he was ex-minis- 
ter and I a present Radical.” Ata soirée 
given by Edward Bulwer he was intro- 
duced “by particular desire” to Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis, his future wife, whom 
he describes in the same letter as “a 
pretty little woman; a flirt and a rattle, 
gifted with a volubility which he thought 
unequalled, and of which he could convey 
no idea.” She told him “that she liked 
silent and melancholy men,” a character 
that he could have had little difficulty in 
assuming to please the fair lady. About 
the same time he acquired the friendship 
of Lord Lyndhurst, who soon detected his 
genius, understood him whilst he was a 
riddle to other men, and gave him advice 
and encouragement which profited him 
greatly in shaping his political career. 

In 1832, Mr. Thomas Baring having 
been raised to the peerage, the seat in 
Parliament, which he held as member for 
High Wycombe, became vacant. Disraeli, 
anticipating the event, had entered into 
communication with persons of some in- 
fluence in the borough, with a view to 
offering himself as a-+candidate for its 
representation. His family had already 
some connection with the county of Buck- 
inghamshire, as his father had lived for 
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several summers at Hyde Hall, near 
Chesham, a house belonging to his friend 
Plumer Ward. On the roth of June he 
wrote to Mr. Austen : — 


I have just received a despatch from Wy- 
combe, informing me that the crisis has com- 
menced. I must go down, declare, and can- 
vass. Baring is my opponent... . I start 
on the high Radical interest, and take down 
strong recommendatory epistles from O’Con- 
nell, Hume, Burdett, and foc genus. Toryism 
is worn out, and I cannot condescend to be a 
Whig. 

He had to please, he said, all parties, 
“Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, Quakers, 
Evangelists, Abolition of Slavery, Reform, 
Conservatism, Corn Laws,” and he feared 
that he might “compromise himself with 
the ten-pounders ;” but he was sanguine 
of success, although he had as his oppo- 
nent so formidable a personage as Colonel 
Grey, the son of the prime minister. 

A few days later he tells Mr. Aus- 
ten :— 


We are hard atit. Sir Thomas, you know, 
has resigned. His son wastalkedof. Ihave 
frightened him off, and old Pascoe Grenfell, 
and Buxton. Yesterday the Treasury sent 
down Colonel Grey with a hired mob and 
a band—never was such a failure. After 
parading the town with his paid voices, he 
made a stammering speech from his phaeton. 
All Wycombe was assembled. Feeling it 
was the crisis, I jumped upon the portico of 
the Red Lion, and gave it them for an hour 
and a quarter. I can give you no idea of the 
effect. I made them all mad. A great many 
absolutely cried. I never made so many 
friends in my life, and converted so many 
enemies. All the women are on my side, and 
wear my colors, pink and white. Do the 
same. The Colonel returned to town in the 
evening, absolutely astounded out of his pres- 
ence of mind, om dit never to appear again. 
If he come, I am prepared for him. 


The portico of the Red Lion, which was 
adorned with a wooden image of that noble 
animal, existed not many years ago—if 
it does not still exist —— and was pointed 
out by old inhabitants who were present 
at the scene, as the place whence “the 
young man of genius,” as he announced 
himself in the posters, placarded on the 
walls of the borough, and on every avail- 
able space in the neighborhood, addressed 
the electors in his first public speech on 
record. It probably had, on those who 
heard it, the effect he described, for his 
oratorical powers must even at that time 
have been remarkable, as he was told that 
“Grey spoke highly of them to Bulwer,” 
saying that he had never heard “a finer 
command of words.” But in those days 
VOL. LXV. 3362 
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it was not a brilliant speech, or the cheers 
of the mob, or the sympathy of the women 
which decided an election. Government 
influence, and a very liberal outlay of 
money in a borough containing but few 
voters * and notoriously corrupt, greatly 
outweighed the eloquence of even a 
“young man of genius ” destitute of both. 
After a gallant struggle he was beaten. 

He stood for Wycombe a second time, 
at the general election on the passing of 
the Reform Bill in November, 1832; but 
having lost the Radical support, and re- 
ceiving only very lukewarm help from the 
Tories, he was again defeated. Both par- 
ties were distrustful of him, and failed to 
comprehend his peculiar political views; 
for even then he claimed to be “the 
preacher of a new creed and the founder 
of a new party.” He, however, attributed 
his want of success to the neglect of his 
agent in attending to the registration, and 
to the rates of many of his old supporters 
not having been paid up. 

Although much absorbed in politics, 
and engaged in fresh negotiations for ob- 
taining a seat in Parliament and in pub- 
lishing a pamphlet entitled “ What is he?” 
to explain his political opinions, he worked, 
to use his own expression, “like a tiger ” 
to finish a romance which he had contem- 
plated writing during his travels, and in 
which he could turn to account the scenes 
which he had witnessed in the East, and 
had described in his letters. He chose 
for his theme a romantic tale founded upon 
a tradition existing among the Jews of the 
captivity, that they were to find amongst 
the descendants of David a prince of the 
house of Judah, who was-? »’restore them 
to their native land, and to éstablish them 
once more as a great and independent 
nation. The subject was one which suited 
his poetic imagination, and which was 
especially congenial to his taste as con- 
nected with the race to which he belonged, 
and of which he was so proud. It ena- 
bled him to indulge to extravagance his 
descriptive powers, and to combine with 
skill and effect the supernatural with the 
possible. He had completed by the end 
of 1832 “The Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” 
which was published in March, 1833. It 
is written in a kind of rhythmical style, 
neither prose nor verse, and, although 
containing some fine passages, is fre- 
quently so turgid and bombastic as to lend 
itself to ridicule. Beckford, himself the 
author of a well-known Oriental tale, and 


* The numbers were, for Gray, 23; for Disraeli, 12; 
only 35 voters having polled. 
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consequently competent to judge of such 
a production, wrote him a laudatory letter 
about it which afforded him the greatest 
delight. In writing to Mrs. Austen to 
thank her for “a charming letter” about 
the book, he says :— 


It is delightful to be understood and appre- 
ciated. I have received a great many letters, 
but none are to be placed with yours, except 
one from Beckford, in which you will rejoice. 
As far as I can infer in so early a stage of his 
career, ‘‘ Alroy”’ is pre-eminently successful. 


It was read with interest and pleasure by 
the public; the critics, for the most part, 
spoke favorably of it, and it speedily went 
into a second edition; but it has not held 
a place in our literature, and has been 
long forgotten. 

“The Wondrous Tale of Alroy ” was 
followed by “ The Rise of Iskander,” a 
story of the wars of Amurath II., which 
again enabled him to make use of his ex- 
periences in Albania and Constantinople 
in descriptions of men, manners, and cos- 
tumes, and which being historical would, 
he thought, “form a contrast to Alroy.” 
At the same time, in order to meet the 
pecuniary difficulties in which he found 
himself involved, he entered into an ar- 
rangement with “two booksellers” for 
publishing an edition of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” to be brought out in six or eight 
monthly volumes, very splendidly illus- 
trated, with notes, and with a preliminary 
essay on the work and on Oriental life. 
He was to add a supplementary volume, 
consisting of an original tale called “ An 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment by the 
author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’” He described 
the undertaking as “a job which would 
not take up more than a month of his 
time,” but by which he hoped to “sack ” 
1,200/7. or 1,500/, as he counted upon 
the sale of many thousand copies. The 
scheme, for some reason, fell through. 

Whilst employed on these works he 
was also contemplating the composition of 
a poem, the first idea of which came to 
him, he says, when on “the windy plain 
of Troy.” On the 2nd of September (1833) 
he informed Mrs. Austen that he had 
written about four thousand lines of a 
“ Revolutionary Epic,” which was all that 
he would then venture to print, although 
the whole of it was matured in his mind, 
though probably it could not be completed 
under thirty thousand lines : — 


What do you think of it? [he asked]. The 
conception seems to me sublime. All de- 
pends op the execution. I have finished the 
three first books. The two first cost me much 
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the most trouble; the rest is play-work. I 
thought to have been out in February, but 
many petty annoyances disturb the serenity of 
my mind, and I cannot write unless I am 
fairly inspired. 

On the 15th of January (1834) he in- 
formed her that he intended to dine with 
her on the following day, and that he 
should put a canto of his work into his 
bag, and would perform the part of the 
importunate author, and bore her with a 
grand recitation : — 


I have got [he adds] a grand simile about a 
S.-Wester, I think they call it. I am per- 
fectly ignorant of the geography of the wind, 
and have no atlas here—I mean that wind 
that blows, I think, about the Cape, and 
knocks the Hon. Com. ships about. Daniel 
has a famous picture about it, consisting only 
of one ship and one wave. Is it a S.-Wester 
that I mean, and whence does it blow? 


He accordingly read the first canto from 
the MS. to a few friends assembled at 
Mrs. Austen’s. To them he thus ex- 
plained its object: — 


All great works that have formed an epoch 
in the history of the human intellect have been 
an embodification of the spirit of the age. 
An heroic age produced in the Iliad an heroic 
poem; the foundation of the Empire of the 
Czsars produced in the AEneid a political 
poem; the Reformation and its consequences 
produced in the Paradise Lost a religious 
poem. Since the revolt of America a new 
principle has been at work in the world, to 
which I trace all that occurs. This is the 
Revolutionary principle, and this is what I 
wish to embody in the Revolutionary Epic, 
and I imagine the Genius of Feudalism and 
the Genius of Federation appearing before the 
Almighty Throne and pleading their respec- 
tive and antagonistic causes.* 


Standing with his back to the fire, he pro- 
ceeded in his usual grandiloquent style 
and with his usual solemn gesture to ask 
why, as the heroic age had produced its 
Homer, the Augustan era its Virgil, the 
Renaissance its- Dante, the Reformation 
its Milton, should not the Revolutionary 
epoch, in which we live, produce its rep- 
resentative poet? The scene was one not 
to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
There was something irresistibly comic in 
the young man, dressed in the fantastic, 
coxcombical costume that he then affected 
—velvet coat of an original cut thrown 
wide open, and ruffles to its sleeves, shirt- 
collars turned down in Byronic fashion, 
waistcoat 


* He has explained, in nearly the same wores, the 
conception and object of the poem, in his published 
introduction to it. 
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whence issued voluminous folds of frill, 
and shoes adorned with red rosettes, his 
black hair pomatumed and elaborately 
curled, and his person redolent with per- 
fume — announcing himself as the Homer 
or Dante of the age! After he had -left 
the room, a gentleman who excelled as a 
mimic, assuming the attitude and voice of 
the poet, declaimed an impromptu bur- 
lesque of the opening lines, which caused 
infinite merriment to those present. 

The conception of the epic, as he de- 
scribed it, was not wanting in grandeur 
and originality; and its aim, it must in 
justice to the author be added, was, as in 
all his early works, lofty and magnani- 
mous. But the execution was not equal 
to the conception, although the poem un- 
doubtedly contains some fine lines and 
noble sentiments, mixed with much that 
is stilted and even grotesque in style. It 
fell flat upon the public, although he de- 
clared that its success had exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations, and had been 
almost forgotten until some lines supposed 
to justify regicide were quoted from it, in 
debate in the House of Commons, against 
the author many years after its publica- 
tion. 

The vast amount of brain-work upon 
which he had been engaged since his re- 
turn to England—the epic, two novels, 
political pamphlets, and newspaper con- 
troversies — must have severely taxed his 
mental powers. Few men have been en- 
gaged at one time in more multifarious 
and arduous labors. He was working 
harder, he wrote to Mr. Austen, than an 
man in the kingdom. His pecuniary diffs 
culties, which he described as “over- 
whelming,” caused him, at the same time, 
serious anxiety, and impeded the full exer- 
cise of his imaginative faculties. A poet 
“suddenly disturbed in the midst of the 
rapture of creation by a dunning letter,” 
was, he pleaded, an object of pity ; and he 
complained of the cruelty of having his 
powers of creation marred at the moment 
when he believed that he was about to 
produce something great and lasting. He 
even feared to leave his house on account 
of “the Philistines”? who were lying in 
wait for him. These manifold troubles 
could not fail to have a very serious effect 
upon his health, and he began to suffer 
from a return of the symptoms which had 
caused him so much alarm in 1830. He 
was seized in August with a determination 
of blood to the head when mounting his 
horse, which obliged him “to throw him- 
self on the floor of the hall,” and led to “a 
strange illness,” which confined him to the 
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sofa for two months. However, by the 
end of October his health was completely 
restored, and he was hard at work again. 
In the following February he was hunting 
“with Sir Henry Smythe’s hounds, and 
although not in pink, the best-mounted 
man in the field, riding an Arabian mare 
which he nearly killed —a run of nearly 
thirty miles and stopping at nothing.” He 
was then living at Southend, “solely on 
snipes, and riding a good deal.” * 

Between 1833 and 1836 he appears to 
have abandoned poetry and works of fic- 
tion — with the exception of contributions 
of a light character to Lady Blessington’s 
* Book of Beauty ” —for political treatises, 
and for political controversies in the press, 
frequently of a very angry and irritating 
nature. In 1834 he published, under the 
title of “‘ The Crisis Examined,” the sub- 
stance of a speech delivered at High 
Wycombe on the occasion of a third 
unsuccessful attempt to represent that 
borough. It was followed in 1835 by the 
‘Vindication of the English Constitution, 
in a letter to a noble and learned Lord” 
(Lyndhurst). This treatise contains a 
sketch of Lord Bolingbroke, which is 
evidently intended to represent what he 
aspired to be, and his own political opin- 
ions. It drew from Lord St. Germans 
the prophetic remark, that he “could not 
help thinking that, if opportunities were 
not withheld, the author might become 
what Bolingbroke might have been.” ¢ In 
acknowledging a copy sent to him by the 
author, Sir Robert Peel wrote of it that 
he was “gratified and surprised to find 
that a familiar and apparently exhausted 
topic could be treated with so much of 
original force of argument, and novelty of 
illustrations,” — praise of which Disraeli 
was not a little proud as coming from a 
statesman whom he not unjustly describes 
as “the most jealous, frigid, and haughty 
of men.” £ 

On the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, 
and the accession to office of the Whigs 
under Lord Melbourne, Mr. Labouchere, 
the high-bred gentleman as well as Lib- 
eral politician, having been appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer, was under 
the necessity of vacating his seat at Taun- 
ton and of seeking re-election. Disraeli 
availed himself of the opportunity to pre- 
sent himself to the electors as the opposi- 
tion ‘“* Blue” candidate. He was supported 
by the Tory party, and aided by a sub- 
scription opened for him at the Carlton 

* Letter to his sister, February 15, 1834. 


t Ibid., January 9, 1836. 
+ Ibid., December, 1836. 
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Club headed by Lord Chandos. He was 
received in the borough with an enthu- 
siasm to which he declared that High 
Wycombe was “a miniature,” and “in 
point of energy, eloquence, and effect, far 
exceeded all his former efforts.” He 
obtained the show of hands at the hust- 
ings; but all his energy and eloquence 
were of no avail against the influence of 
various kinds brought to bear in favor of 
the Whig nominee. He was beaten bya 
considerable majority; but was consoled 
in his defeat by assurances that, at the next 
general election, he would be certain of 
success, two-thirds of the electors having 
promised to vote for him — promises 
usually made on such occasions, and as 
usually not kept. 

It was in a speech at Taunton that 
he stigmatized the notorious “ Lichfield 
House compact” in terms which led to 
his celebrated quarrel with Daniel O’Con- 
nell, who retaliated by bespattering him 
with that foul and virulent abuse of which 
he was the acknowledged master, de- 
nouncing him as the descendant of “the 
impenitent thief on the Cross,” and as a 
political apostate, whom he had been in- 
duced to recommend to the electors of 
High Wycombe as a Radical, but who had 
turned Tory to serve his personal inter- 
ests. On being “called out,” after the 
custom of those days, he refused to fight, 
alleging that having once killed a man in 
a duel, he had made a vow never to engage 
in another. Disraeli then challenged 
O’Connell’s son, Mr. Morgan O'Connell, 
who had already acted as his father’s sub- 
stitute in an affair of honor with Lord 
Alvanley, but who declined to do soa 
second time. Failing to obtain the satis- 
faction he required, either from the father 
or the son, he revenged himself by pub- 
lishing in the Zzmes an insulting letter 
addressed to O’Connell, warning him that 
they would “meet at Philippi,” and that 
“confident in a good cause and in some 
energies which had not been altogether 
unimproved, he would seize the first op- 
portunity of inflicting upon him a castiga- 
tion which would make him remember 
and repent the insults lavished upon Ben- 
jamin Disraeli.” * 

His quarrel with O’Connell, and the 
charges brought against him by the Whigs 
and Radicals of political apostasy, led to 
a correspondence with the G/ode news- 


* It would appear from a letter to Mr. Austen that 
Disraeli had, on some occasion, been summoned out as 
a second “in an affair of honor of the most disagreeable 
and difficult nature.” As the letter is without date, we 
cannot fix the time of this occurrence. . 
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paper, in which both sides indulged in 
vituperation which could not be now em- 
ployed, except by Irishmen, in political 
controversy. All that can be said in favor 
of Disraeli is that his invective had a 
higher polish, more “finish,” in his own 
words, than the coarse abuse of his oppo- 
nent. He was himself highly satisfied 
with its effect, and was convinced that he 
had fully vindicated his consistency, and 
had confuted the charge of having aban- 
doned his political principles. He told 
his sister, triumphantly, that his letters 
had “ made a great sensation,” as he was 
“the first individual who had silenced the 
press with its own weapons.” 

Whilst engaged in this angry and excit- 
ing correspondence, he appears to have 
been contributing political articles to the 
Morning Post. “\tis the only paper now 
read,” he wrote to his sister, “‘and in its 
columns some great unknown has sud- 
denly risen whose exploits form almost 
the sole staple of political conversation. 
All attempts at discovering the writer 
have been baffled, and the mystery adds 
to the keen interest which the articles 
excite.” The mystery he leaves her to 
solve. 

In the winter and spring of 1836 ap- 
peared in the Zzmes the celebrated * Run- 
nymede Letters.” His love of mystifica- 
tion induced him to tell his sister that they 
were “the only things talked of in Lon- 
don, especially the latter ones —the au- 
thor is unknown. One or two papers 
have foolishly ascribed them to me. 
There is certainly some imitation of my 
style, and the writer is familiar with my 
works.” We believe that he never pub- 
licly owned their authorship; but they 
bear ample evidence of his pen. 

He had now achieved the objects for 
which he had so persistently labored, no- 
toriety and fame. He was the subject of 
general curiosity, and was everywhere 
talked about. He figured at Almack’s, 
and appeared at fancy balls in whimsical 
costumes. He met at dinner, in great 
houses, the men “of light and leading ” 
of the day, and the rising statesmen, 
amongst whom was “ young Gladstone.” 
To his social success, and to the fashion- 
able circles to which he had access, to his 
dress, and to the effect produced by k's 
personal appearance, he constantly refers 
in his letters with womanish vanity and 
delight. He was specially pleased with 
the portrait which Count d’Orsay had 
made of him, and which had been pub- 
lished. In presenting a copy of it to his 
friend Mrs. Austen, he advises her to 
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“let Cribb make for it a frame of maple 
wood according to a pattern which I have 
given him for a portrait of the Duke of 
Devonshire for Mrs, Norton.” He was 
certainly at that time a very handsome 
young man, with a countenance in which 

eauty of feature and intellectual expres- 
sion were strikingly combined. 

In the winter of 1835 he was concerned 
in some mysterious financial operation 
which he considered of great political 
importance. ‘“ Circumstances,” he wrote 
to Mr. Austen, “have placed me behind 
the curtain of financial politics.” What 
the precise nature of this operation was 
we have been unable to ascertain. It was 
seemingly connected with the issue of a 
loan for a foreign power in Holland, as he 
informed Mr. Austen that he was in fre- 
quent secret communication with the sec- 
retary of the Dutch Legation in London, 
and twice went over to the Hague in 
connection with the affair. He was in 


expectation of making a considerable sum 
of money by it, at a moment when he was 
in serious monetary straits; but it came 
to nothing, and we merely mention the 
circumstance as it affords curious evi- 
dence that in his description of Sidonia, 
in “Coningsby,” he had himself in view 


in that great and all-knowing politician 
and financier, or that in Sidonia he 
sketched a character to which it was his 
ambition to attain. The purchase by him 
in after years, when prime minister, of the 
Suez Canal shares, affords a striking in- 
stance of his conception of “financial 
politics,” 

It was not till late in 1836 that Disraeli 
returned to fiction, and published his novel 
of “ Henrietta Temple.” It was written 
under the pressure and anxiety of finan- 
cial difficulties, from which he had in vain 
endeavored to extricate himself, and 
which were daily increasing. They seri- 
ously interfered with his literary work; 
but he bore up against them with his 
usual courage and self-confidence. “ Hen- 
rietta. Temple” was received by the 
public, and especially by London society, 
in a manner that afforded him the most 
intense gratification. He describes, in 
his letters, the compliments addressed to 
him upon it by fine ladies and men of 
fashion. Its success, indeed, was such as 
to induce Colburn, the publisher, to ac- 
cept with great readiness a second novel, 
“Venetia,” which was produced in the 
following year. 

The dissolution of Parliament, which 
took place on the death of the king in 
1837, at length afforded Disraeli the occa- 
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sion so long and anxiously sought for to 
enter Parliament. He presented himself 
as one of the Tory candidates at Maid- 
stone in company with Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, a gentleman who had for some 
years represented the borough. He was 
opposed by a well-known Liberal, Colonel 
Perronet Thompson, and after a contest 
of no great severity was elected by a ma- 
jority of two conden and four over his 
opponent, Mr. Wyndham Lewis being at 
the head of the poll. He has himself, in 
his letters, given a most graphic descrip- 
tion of his first appearance in the House 
of Commons, and of the scene which oc- 
curred when he was howled down by a’ 
band of Radicals and Irish, in revenge for 
his attack upon O’Connell, and when he 
made the celebrated exclamation, that 
“the time will come when you will hear 
me.” The manner in which he ended in 
gaining the ear of the house, by judi- 
ciously acting upon the advice of friends 
who, in face of a reputed failure, had dis- 
cerned even in this first attempt his abili- 
ties as a Parliamentary orator, and foretold 
his futuré eminence, proves that he pos- 
sessed those qualities — tact, temper, 
courage, and self-restraint — which, in 
combination with genius, go to form a 
great party leader. 

The public career of Lord Beaconsfield 
belongs to history, and, as we have said at 
the commencement of this article, we do 
not think that the time is yet come to enter 
upon it. As to events of a personal char- 
acter, we need only mention that in the 
year following the Maidstone election his 
colleague, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, died, and 
that in supporting, before a committee of 
the House of Commons, a petition against 
the return of Mr. Fector, who was elected 
in his stead, the famous Parliamentary 
counsel, Mr. Charles Austin, made state- 
ments which Mr. Disraeli considered of- 
fensive to his honor, as accusing him 
of “public corruption and private dis- 
honesty.” He consequently wrote an in- 
temperate letter to the Aforning Post 
declaring these statements to be utterly 
untrue, and stigmatizing them as “the 
blustering artifice of a rhetorical hireling, 
availing himself of the vile license of a 
loose-tongued lawyer, not only to make a 
statement which was false, but to make it 
with a consciousness of its falsehood.” 
Mr. Austin filed a criminal information 
against him for libel, and Mr. Disraeli, 
suffering judgment to go by default, ap- 
peared in person before the court, over 
which Lord Denman presided, to receive 
it. In an able speech, in which he ten- 
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dered to Mr. Austin an apology, satisfac- 
tory to that gentleman and to the attorney- 
general, the matter ended by the prayer 
for judgment being withdrawn. 

In 1839 he married the widow of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, “the pretty little woman, 
a flirt and a rattle,” whom he had met 
several years before at Edward Bulwer’s. 
His marriage may be said to have been, 
under the circumstances, a happy one. It 
relieved him from his pecuniary difficul- 
ties and their attendant cares and troubles, 
and left him free to pursue his career.* 
In one of his letters to his sister,f he had 
jokingly asked her whether she would like 
for a sister-in-law a lady who had 25,000/,, 
adding: “As for love, all my friends 
who married for love and beauty either 
beat their wives or live apart from them. 
This is literally the case. I may commit 
many follies in life, but I never intend to 
marry for ‘love,’ which I am sure is a 
guarantee of infelicity.” Whatever may 
have been the motives for his marriage, 
there is no more amiable trait in the char- 
acter of Lord Beaconsfield, no more con- 
vincing proof of his kindliness ‘of heart, 
his affectionate disposition, and his hon- 
orable conception of duty, than his con- 
duct to his wife throughout the many 
years they passed together. 

We might here have brought our notice 
of the early life of Lord Beaconsfield to a 
close, but it would be incomplete, if we 
did not point out the marvellous manner 
in which the dreams and forecasts of his 
youth, as to his future greatness, were ful- 
filled in the closing years of his eventful 
career. 

In 1868 Mr. Disraeli, on the resignation 
of Lord Derby, attained to the height of 
his ambition, as the leader of the Conser- 
servative party and prime minister of En- 
gland. But his tenure of office was too 
short to enable him to carry out any meas- 
ures with which his name can be connected, 
and which are impressed with his political 
views. On the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s 
government in 1874, Mr. Disraeli was 
again called to the head of the govern- 
ment. He was now in a position to put 
into practical execution many of the ideas 
and schemes which his fertile imagination 
had conceived before he had scarcely 
reached manhood. A notable occasion 
soon presented itself when, in consequence 


* It has been stated, we know not on what authority, 
that his financial embarrassments were at one time so 
considerable that he was ready to accept a diplomatic 
appointment, but refused a consul-generalship in South 
America which Sir Robert Peel had offered him. 

t May 22, 1833. 
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of the refusal of the Porte to accept the 
reforms for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the sultan’s Christian subjects pro- 
posed to it by the great powers, Russia 
availed herself of the long-sought-for op- 
portunity of invading Turkey, with the 
ultimate view of acquiring Constantinople 
and the entrances into the Black Sea. 
Lord Beaconsfield, following in the foot- 
steps of our greatest statesmen, from 
Chatham to Lord Palmerston, had always 
accepted as a cardinal axiom of British 
foreign policy the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire. It was out of no love for the 
Turks, although, as we have seen from his 
early letters, he had formed a favorable 
opinion of the character of this much- 
maligned and misrepresented people — as, 
indeed, every impartial traveller who has 
acquired an intimate knowledge of it has 
done — but because he had convinced 
himself that it was of vital importance to 
England that the rule of the sultan should 
be maintained in his European provinces, 
until it could be replaced by that of some 
power not dangerous to her interests. At 
the same time, he was as desirous as any 
English statesman could be, both on the 
grounds of humanity and of policy, that 
the Turkish administration should be 
brought more into accordance with that of 
civilized nations, and that the fullest pro- 
tection for life and property should be 
secured to the sultan’s Christian subjects. 
This policy, he believed, afforded the best 
prospect of preserving the Turkish Em- 
pire, and of preparing the Christian popu- 
lations of European Turkey to form a 
nation strong enough to maintain its inde- 
pendence, should the time arrive for the 
substitution of Christian for Mahomme- 
dan rule. These views were opposed to 
those of Russia, which was far from desir- 
ing that the Christians should be well 
governed, or that an independent State 
should be established to the south of the 
Danube. It was her object to keep the 
European provinces of Turkey in a con- 
tinual state of disorder, and to frustrate 
every attempt on the part of the Porte to 
improve the condition of, and to concili- 
ate, the Christian populations. Whilst 
their misgovernment and consequent dis- 
content furnished her the means of carry- 
ing on her intrigues and undermining the 
authority of the sultan in time of peace, 
they afforded her an excuse for making 
war to promote her ambitious designs, 
when she thought the moment opportune 





for doing so. The occasion for the latter 
icourse was afforded by the cruelties 
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alleged to have been committed by the 
Turkish authorities in suppressing an at- 
tempt on the part of the Bulgarians to 
rise against the Turkish authorities. This 
insurrection was known to have been 
brought about by the intrigues of Russian 
agents, acting under the directions of the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople. 
Had it proved successful, it would have 
led to a general massacre of the Moham- 
medans, and to the burning and sacking 
of Turkish towns, 

Russia availed herself of the sensation, 
which the enormously exaggerated reports 
of outrages perpetrated by the Turkish 
irregulars had excited in England, to sep- 
arate herself from the other powers, and, 
under the pretext of being their manda- 
tory in compelling the Porte to accept 
their proposals for the improvement of 
the conditions of its Christian subjects, 
prepared for war against Turkey. 

Lord Beaconsfield held, that this was 
but an insidious pretence for carrying out 
her design for the further dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire, and that her pro- 
ceedings were a violation of the law of 
nations, of the Treaty of Paris, and of the 
understanding come to with the other 
powers, which would have justified En- 
gland in going to war. But his Cabinet 


being divided on the subject, he limited 
his action to the solemn and indignant 
protest against the conduct of Russia, 
contained in Lord Derby’s despatch of 


first of May, 1877. This protest, as well 
as other efforts of Lord Beaconsfield to 
maintain peace, and to uphold the true 
interests of the British Empire, by pursu- 
ing its ancient and traditional policy, were 
thwarted by Mr. Gladstone, who boasted 
that for many months he had devoted all 
his energy, his eloquence, and his great 
influence, to defeat and upset his rival. 
With this object he appealed to the pas- 
sions of the English people, which were 
easily roused by the highly colored picture 
he placed before them, in moving and elo- 
quent language, of shocking cruelties in- 
flicted by barbarous Musulmans upon 
unoffending Christians, and of their unpar- 
alleled sufferings. His speeches and pam- 
phlets, describing what were known as 
the “ Bulgarian atrocities,” threw a large 
portion of the nation almost into a state 
of frenzy, which rendered it incapable of 
either reflection or prudence. Heeagerly 
accepted every horrible and revolting de- 
tail of torture and outrage, with which 
sensational newspaper correspondents or 
designing agents of Russia could furnish 
him, to excite popular prejudice and in- 
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dignation against the Turks, who were to 
be driven, “bag and baggage,” out of Eu- 
rope. Evidence from the most authentic 
sources was in vain produced, to prove 
that the accounts coming from these 
sources were totally untrustworthy. His 
object was to discredit and embarrass 
Lord Beaconsfield and the government, 
by leading the world to belive that they 
tolerated and condoned, if they did not 
actually approve and promote, all the hor- 
rors of which the Porte and its officers 
were accused. He succeeded in doing so 
to a great extent; and thus encouraged 
Russia to enter upon the war which led to 
such terrible bloodshed and such inde- 
scribable misery. For these results Mr. 
Gladstone must be held responsible, as he 
must be for similar results of his policy 
and intemperate language elsewhere. 
Had it not been for his action, the war 
would have been prevented, and history 
would have been spared one of its bloodi- 
est pages. At the same time England 
would have been saved from the dangers 
which now threaten her Indian empire 
from the rapid advance of Russia in cen- 
tral Asia, and from the enormous expen- 
diture which Russia’s nearness to our 
Indian frontiers, and the constant alarm 
which it causes, now impose upon us, 
This conviction was more than once pub- 
licly expressed by Lord Beaconsfield. 

We cannot but contrast Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct in this instance with that of Lord 
Beaconsfield under nearly similar circum- 
stances. When Mr. Gladstone’s ministry 
found itself in grave difficulties during the 
American Civil War, the opposition, of 
which Lord Beaconsfield was then the 
leader, might have caused it the most seri- 
ous embarrassment. Lord Beaconsfield, 
considering only the interests of his coun- 
try, and putting aside all personal and 
party feelings, restrained his followers, 
which was at that time no easy task, and 
left the government a free hand to deal 
with the many complicated and danger- 
ous questions which were then constantly 
arising, and which, unless treated with the 
utmost prudence, might have led, sooner 
or later, towar. History will decide which 
of the two statesmen showed the greater 
patriotism and the higher sense of public 
duty. 

After the war between Russia and Tur- 
key had broken out, Lord Beaconsfield 
retained his opinion, that England had a 
right to interfere by force of arms should 
diplomatic measures fail to restore peace, 
and to aid Turkey in resisting an unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable aggression, which, 
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if Russia attained her object, would prove 
of incalculable injury to the interests of 
the British Empire. His first endeavor 
was to prevent war, and with this object 
he did his utmost, and not without suc- 
cess, to prevail upon the Porte to make 
such concessions and sacrifices as he con- 
sidered ought to satisfy the ostensible 
complaints and demands of Russia. His 
efforts in this direction having failed, in 
consequence of the encouragement given 
to Russia by the feeling excited by Mr. 
Gladstone in England, he determined to 
avail himself of the first opportunity to in- 
terfere to arrest her attempt to dismember 
the Ottoman Empire. 

This opportunity nearly presented itself 
after the defeat of the Russians before 
Plevna. Had the Turkish commander 
followed up his victory, as there is every 
reason to believe that he might have done, 
by pursuing the flying Russian army, not 
only could it have been totally destroyed, 
such was the panic with which it was 
seized, but the emperor himself would in 
all probability have been made prisoner; 
Engtand might then have stepped in, and 
might have brought the war to a close on 
her own terms and with due regard to her 
interests. 

The next occasion upon which, we have 
reason to believe, Lord Beaconsfield was 
prepared to give armed assistance to Tur- 
key was after the fall of Plevna, and after 
the Russians had forced the Shipka Pass. 
He was informed, on high military author- 
ity, that the invading army was so greatly 
reduced in numbers, and was so much 
demoralized by the losses it had sustained 
from disease, exposure, and the stubborn 
resistance it had experienced, that if the 
Turks were to make a determined stand 
at Adrianople, it would be under the ne- 
cessity of retreating. The Porte had 
taken measures to place that city in a state 
of defence, and it was garrisoned by a 
sufficient number of troops to hold it 
against any force that the Russians could 
then bring against it. It was abandoned 
by their commander at the first news of 
the approach of the enemy, who entered 
it without resistance. This unexpected 
and unaccountable collapse caused bitter 
disappointment to Lord Beaconsfield, who 
had been led to believe that the advance 
of the ~Russians upon Constantinople 
would be effectively checked, and that 
they would have no means of renewing 
the campaign until the following spring, 
thus giving time to England to interfere 
by diplomatic means, and if these failed 
to procure peace, by more effective meas- 
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ures. The Porte, by its folly and irres- 
solution, and by the incapacity, if not 
treachery, of its generals, lost the assist- 
ance which might have saved it from the 
disasters and fatal consequences of the 
war, and might have secured to the sultan, 
for some time to come, the possession of 
his European provinces. 

The fall of Adrianople was followed by 
the march of the Russian army upon 
Constantinople, by its encampment near 
the city in the lines of Buyuk-Tchekmedji, 
and ultimately by the signature of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, extorted from the 
Porte in the moment of its despair, which 
would have put an end tothe Turkish do- 
minion in Europe, and would have handed 
over the .Turkish European provinces to 
Russia. The grand duke Nicholas, act- 
ing upon instructions which he is known 
to have received from St. Petersburg, 
would have occupied Constantinople, had 
it not been for the prompt and courageous 
action of Lord Beaconsfield in ordering 
the British fleet into the Sea of Marmora, 
and for the notice that was privately con- 
veyed to the Russian commander-in-chief, 
that it would at once be brought before 
San Stefano, whence it would command 
the approach to the Turkish capital, if 
the Russian troops made any further 
progress. By this step Lord Beaconsfield 
stopped the Russian advance upon Stam- 
boul, which must have led to most dis- 
astrous consequences, and in the end, in 
all probability, to a general war. 

The Congress of Berlin, and the part 
which Mr. Disraeli, now Earl of Beacons- 
field, played in it—the reputation for 
wisdom, patriotism, and statesmanship 
which he acquired by it, not only in his 
own country but throughout the civilized 
world, and the impression which his char- 
acter and bearing made upon his col- 
leagues, the foremost statesmen of Europe 
—are of too recent a date and are of 
too great notoriety to require any further 
notice here. He returned to England 
bringing “ peace with honor,” and having 
achieved perhaps all that could possibly 
have been achieved in the interests of his 
country amidst difficulties which only his 
sagacity, courage, perseverance, and tem- 
per, could have overcome. He was con- 
sequently received with enthusiastic wel- 
come by all classes of his countrymen. 

Lord Beaconsfield knew full well that, 
although he had succeeded in checking 
Russia by compelling her to abandon the 
most objectionable clauses of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, she would not renounce 
her secular policy with respect to the final 
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possession of Constantinople and the Ot- 
toman dominions in Europe and Asia. 
She had, indeed, acquired a better posi- 
tion than she had held before the war, for 
furthering her designs as soon as she saw 
a favorable occasion for doing so. He 
deemed it, therefore, of vital importance 
to England, that she should be possessed 
of some station in the Levant, from which 
she could be ready to meet Russia, should 
the latter attempt to advance upon the 
Bosphorus and the Euphrates valley 
through Armenia, for which she had pre- 
pared the way by acquiring Kars and 
Batoum. His thoughts reverted to Cy- 
prus, where nearly fifty years before he 
had landed, and had apparently conceived 
the idea that the occupation of this island 
by England would enable her to maintain 
that preponderating influence and position 
in the East, which were necessary to the 
retention of her Indian empire. Whether 
Cyprus was the most favorable position 
to establish what Lord Beaconsfield de- 
scribed as a place d’armes, may be open 
to question. But as to the wisdom of his 
policy there can scarcely be a doubt. 

A proposal was made to the sultan for 
the temporary cession of Cyprus to En- 
gland, which, in return, was to guarantee 
to him the possession of his Asiatic terri- 


tories, and to be prepared to aid him in 
resisting any attempt that Russia might 
make to invade them; the Porte undertak- 
ing, at the same time, to introduce certain 
reforms for the improvement of the con- 


dition of its Christian population. Lord 
Beaconsfield has been accused of having 
taken undue advantage of the fears of the 
sultan, consequent upon the disasters 
which he had experienced, to impose upon 
him by threats the Cyprus Convention. 
No charge could be more unfounded or 
unjust. The sultan himself, fully alive to 
the importance to Turkey of an agree- 
ment which would secure to him the help 
of England in repelling an invasion by 
Russia of his Asiatic provinces, was most 
anxious for the speedy conclusion of the 
Convention. He personally superintended 
the negotiations for it, which were carried 
through with a secrecy and promptitude 
of which we doubt whether the annals of 
diplomacy in Turkey furnish any exam- 
ple. The advantages to be obtained by it 
were reciprocal, and the arrangement was 
a just and equitable one. If it has not 
hitherto had all the results that were ex- 
pected from it, the fault does not lie with 
us but with the sultan himself, who has 
weakened, if not annulled, the obligations 
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we imposed. upon ourselves, by neglecting 
to put into execution the reforms for the 
amelioration of the condition of his Arme- 
nian subjects, which he had solemnly 
pledged himself to introduce, and by 
listening to the perfidious counsels of 
those whose object it has ever been to 
create suspicion and distrust in his mind 
of the motives and objects of England. 

Lord Beaconsfield had now reached the 
highest pinnacle of power and fame that 
a British subject can hope to attain. He 
had, indeed, exceeded all that his imagi- 
nation, vast and romantic as it was, could 
have conceived possible even in its most 
heated moments. To one who had known 
him in his youth, the object of ridicule 
and contempt as a wild visionary and a 
fop, and as belonging to a despised race, 
beginning life without powerful friends or 
the influence of station and wealth, and 
having to struggle with every disadvantage 
that could impede a. successful public 
career, — to see him preside at a banquet 
in that historic house in which the most 
illustrious of our statesmen had dwelt be- 
fore him, with the heir to the crown of 
England at his side as his guest, an earl 
with the garter at his knee, and the blue 
riband of this ancient order and the star, 
usually resplendent with diamonds, on his 
breast, the prime minister of the most 
powerful empire on the face of the earth, 
just returned from representing his coun- 
try in a European Congress, the most 
important since that of Vienna, and the 
chief of a great party which he had him- 
self formed, and which he had led to 
victory, was more marvellous than the 
wildest and most improbable fiction that 
ever issued from his imaginative and 
fertile brain, more wonderful than even 
the achievements of Sidonia, the favorite 
creation of his youth. Whatever may 
have been his reflections and emotions, 
and they must have been mingled with 
legitimate feelings of pride and triumph, 
they were veiled by that imperturbable 
and impassive countenance which, in the 
hours of sorest disappointment as in those 
of the most signal success, never deserted 
him. Weare inclined to think that, with 
his romantic disposition, he would have 
been even more proud and more trium- 
phant, could he have foreseen that he was 
to become a popular hero, whose memory 
was to be annually recorded throughout 
England by the display, by high and low, 
rich and poor, of his favorite flower, the 
primrose, 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE FOWL IN THE POT. 


AN EPISODE ADAPTED FROM THE MEMOIRS 
OF MAXIMILIAN DE BETHUNE, DUKE OF 
SULLY. 


Wuart I am going to relate may seem 
to some merely to be curious and on a 
parity with the diverting story of M. Bois- 
rosé, which I have set down in an earlier 
part of my memoirs. But among the 
calumnies of those who have never ceased 
to attack me since the death of the late 
king, the statement that I kept from his 
Majesty things which should have reached 
his ears has always had a prominent place, 
though a thousand times refuted by my 
friends, and those who from an intimate 
acquaintance with events could judge how 
faithfully I labored to deserve the confi- 
dence with which my master honored me. 
Therefore, I take it in hand to show by 
an example, trifling in itself, the full knowl- 
edge of affairs which the king had, and to 
prove that in many matters, which were 
never permitted to become known to the 
idlers of the court, he took a personal 
share, worthy as much of Haroun as of 
Alexander. 

It was my custom, before I entered 
upon those negotiations with the Prince 
of Condé which terminated in the recovery 
of the estate of Villebon, where I now 
principally reside, to spend a part of the 
autumn and winter at Rosny. On these 
occasions I was in the habit of leaving 
Paris with a considerable train of Swiss, 
pages, valets, and grooms, together with 
the maids-of-honor and waiting-women of 
the duchess. We halted to take dinner 
at Poissy, and generally contrived to reach 
Rosny towards nightfall, so as to sup by 
the light of flambeaux in a manner enjoy- 
able enough, though devoid of that state 
which I have ever maintained, and en- 
joined upon my children, as at once the 
privilege and burden of rank. 

At the time of which I am speaking, I 
had for my favorite charger the sorrel 
horse which the Duke of Mercceur pre- 
sented to me with a view to my good 
offices at the time of the king’s entry into 
Paris; and which I honestly transferred 
to his Majesty in accordance with a prin- 
ciple laid down in another place. The 
king insisted on returning it to me, and 
for several years I rode it on these annual 
visits to Rosny. What was more remark- 


able was that on each of these occasions 
it cast a shoe about the middle of the 
afternoon, and always when we were within 
a short league of the village of Aubergen- 
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ville. Though I never had with me less 
than half a score of led horses, I had such 
an affection for the sorrel that I preferred 
to wait until it was shod, rather than ac- 
commodate myself toa nag of less easy 
paces ; and would allow my household to 
precede me, staying behind myself with 
at most a guard or two, my valet, and a 
page. 

The forge at Aubergenville was kept by 
a smith of some skill, a cheerful fellow, 
whom I always remembered to reward, 
considering my own position rather than 
his services, with a gold livre. His joy 
at receiving what was to him the income 
of a year was great, and never failed to 
reimburse me; in addition to which I took 
some pleasure in unbending, and learning 
from this simple peasant and loyal man, 
what the taxpayers were saying of me and 
my reforms —a duty I always felt I owed 
to the king my master. 

As a man of breeding it would ill be- 
come me to set down the homely truths I 
thus learned. The conversations of the 
vulgar are little suited to a nobleman’s 
memoirs; but in this 1 distinguish be- 
tween the Duke of Sully and the king’s 
minister, and it is in the latter capacity 
that I relate what passed on these divert- 
ing occasions. “Ho, Simon,” I would 
say, encouraging the poor man as he came 
bowing and trembling before me, “how 
goes it, my friend?” 

“ Badly,” he would answer, “ very badly 
until your lordship came this way.” 

* And how is that, little man?” 

“Oh, it is the roads,” he always replied, 
shaking his bald head as he began to set 
about his business. “ The roads since your 
lordship became surveyor-general are so 
good that not one horse ina hundred casts 
a shoe; and then there are so few high- 
waymen now that not one robber’s plates 
do I replace in a twelvemonth. That is 
where it is.” 

At this I was highly delighted. 

“Still, since I began to pass this way 
times have not been so bad with you, 
Simon,” I would answer. 

Thereto he had one invariable reply. 

“ No, thanks to St. Geneviéve and your 
lordship, whom we call in this village the 
poor man’s friend, I havea fowl in the pot.” 

This phrase so pleased me that I re- 
peated it tothe king. It tickled his fancy 
also, and for some years it was a very 
common remark of that good and great 
ruler, that he hoped to live to see every 
peasant with a fowl in his pot. 





“ But why,” 1 remember I once asked 


| this honest fellow —it was on the last oc- 














casion of the sorrel falling lame there — 
“do you thank St. Geneviéve?” 

‘She is my patron saint,” he answered. 

“ Then you are a Parisian?” 

“ Your lordship is always right.” 

“But does her saintship do you any 
good ?”’ I asked curiously. 

“Certainly, by your lordship’s leave. 
My wife prays to her and she loosens the 
nails in the sorrel’s shoes.” 

“In fact she pays off an old grudge,” I 
answered, “for there was a time when 
Paris liked me little; but hark ye, master 
smith, I am not sure that this is not an 
act of treason to conspire with Madame 
Geneviéve against the comfort of the 
king’s minister. What think you, you 
rascal; can you pass the justice elm with- 
out a shiver?” 

This threw the simple fellow into a 
great fear, which the sight of the livre of 
gold speedily converted into joy as stu- 
pendous. Leaving him still staring at his 
fortune I rode away; but when we had 
gone some little distance, the aspect of 
his face, when I charged him with treason, 
or my own unassisted discrimination sug- 
gested a clue to the phenomenon. 

“La Trape,” I said to my valet — the 
same who was with me at Cahors —* what 
is the name of the inn-keeper at Poissy, 
at whose house we are accustomed to 
dine?” 

“ Andrew, may it please your lordship.” 

“Andrew! I thought so!” I exclaimed, 
smiting my thigh. “Simon and Andrew 
his brother! Answer, knave, and, if you 
have permitted me to be robbed these 
many times, tremble for your ears. Is he 
not brother to the smith at Aubergenville 
who has just shod my horse?” 

La Trape professed to be ignorant on 
this point, but a groom who had stayed 
behind with me, having sought my per- 
mission to speak, said it was so, adding 
that Master Andrew had risen in the world 
through large dealings in hay, which he 
was wont to take daily into Paris and sell, 
and that he did not now acknowledge or 
see anything of his brother the smith, 
though it was believed that he retained a 
sneaking liking for him. 

On receiving this confirmation of my 
suspicions, my vanity as well as my sense 
of justice led me to act with the prompti- 
tude which I have exhibited in greater 
emergencies. I rated La Trape for his 
carelessness of my interests in permitting 
this deception to be practised on me; and 


the main body of my attendants being now | 
in sight, I ordered him to take two Swiss | 
and arrest both brothers without delay. | 
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It wanted: yet three hours of sunset, and I 
judged that, by hard riding, they might 
reach Rosny with their prisoners before 
bedtime. 

I spent some time while still on the road 
in considering what punishment I should 
inflict on the culprits; and finally laid 
aside the purpose I had at first conceived 
of putting them to death —an infliction 
they had richly deserved —in favor of a 
plan which I thought might offer me some 
amusement. For the execution of this I 
depended upon Maignan, my equerry, who 
was a man of lively imagination, being the 
same who had of his own motion arranged 
and carried out the triumphal procession, 
in which I was borne to Rosny after the 
battle of Ivry. Before I sat down to sup- 
per I gave him his directions; and as I 
had expected, news was brought to me 
while I was at table, that the prisoners 
had arrived. 

Thereupon I informed the duchess and 
the company generally, for, as was usual, 
a number of my country neighbors had 
come to compliment me on my return, 
that there was some sport ofa rare kind 
on foot ; and we adjourned, Maignan, fol- 
lowed by four pages bearing lights, lead- 
ing the way to that end of the terrace 
which abuts on the linden avenue. Here, 
a score of grooms holding torches aloft 
had been arranged ina circle so that the 
impromptu theatre thus formed, which 
Maignan had ordered with much taste, 
was as light as in the day. Ona sloping 
bank at one end seats had been placed for 
those who had supped at my table, while 
the rest of the company found such places 
of vantage as they could; their number, 
indeed, amounting with my household to 
two hundred persons. In the centre of 
the open space a small forge fire had been 
kindled, the red glow of which added 
much to the strangeness of the scene; 
and on the anvil beside it were ranged a 
number of horses’ and donkeys’ shoes, 
with a full complement of the tools used 
by smiths. All being ready I gave the 
word to bring in the prisoners, and es- 
corted by La Trape and six of my guards, 
they were marched into the arena. In 
their pale and terrified faces, and the 
shaking limbs which could scarce support 
them to their appointed stations, I read 
both the consciousness of guilt and the 
apprehension of immediate death ; it was 
plain that they expected nothing less. I 
was very willing to play with their fears, 
and for some time looked at them in si- 
lence, while all wondered with lively curi- 
osity what wouldensue. I then addressed 
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them gravely, telling the inn-keeper that 
I knew well he had loosened each year a 
shoe of my horse, in order that his brother 
might profit by the job of replacing it; 
and went on to reprove the smith for the 
ingratitude which had led him to return 
my bounty by the conception of so knav- 
ish a trick. 

Upon this they confessed their guilt, 
and flinging themselves upon their knees 
with many tears and prayers begged for 
mercy. This, after a decent interval, I 
permittec myself to grant. “ Your lives 
which are forfeited shall be spared,” I 
pronounced. “But punished you must 
be. I therefore ordain that Simon, the 
smith, at once fit, nail, and properly secure 
a pair of iron shoes to Andrew’s heels, 
and that then Andrew, who by that time 
will have picked up something of the 
smith’s art, do the same to Simon. So 
will you both learn to avoid such shoeing 
tricks for the future.” 

It may well be imagined that a judg- 
ment so whimsical, and so justly adapted 
to the offence, charmed all save the cul- 
prits ; and in a hundred ways the pleasure 
of those present was evinced, to such a 
degree, indeed, that Maignan had some 
difficulty in restoring silence and gravity 
to the assemblage. This done, however, 
Master Andrew was taken in hand and 
his wooden shoes removed. The tools of 
his trade were placed before the smith, 
who cast glances so piteous, first at his 
brother’s feet and then at the shoes on 
the anvil, as again gave rise to a prodi- 
gious amount of merriment, my pages 
in particular well-nigh forgetting my pres- 
ence, and rolling about in a manner un- 
pardonableat another time. However, I 
rebuked them sharply, and was about to 
order the sentence to be carried into ef- 
fect, when the remembrauce of the many 
pleasant simplicities which the smith had 
uttered to me, acting upon a natural dis- 
position to mercy, which the most calum- 
nious of my enemies have never ques- 
tioned, induced me to give the prisoners a 
chance of escape. “Listen,” I said, “ Si- 
mon and Andrew. Your sentence has 
been pronounced, and will certainly be 
executed unless you can avail yourself of 
the condition I nowoffer. You shall have 
three minutes; if in that time either of 
you can make a good joke, he shall go 
free. If not, let a man attend to the bel- 
lows, La Trape!” 

This added a fresh satisfaction to my 
neighbors, who were well assured now 
that I had not promised them a novel 
entertainment without good grounds; for 
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the grimaces of the two knaves thus bid- 
den to jest if they would save their skins, 
were so diverting they would have made 
a nun laugh. They looked at me with 
their eyes as wide as plates, and for the 
whole of the time of grace never a word 
could they utter save howls for mercy. 
“Simon,” I said gravely, when the time 
was up, “have you a joke? No. An- 
drew, my friend, have you a joke? No. 
Then ——” 

I was going on to order the sentence to 
be carried out, when the inn-keeper flung 
himself again upon his knees, and cried 
out loudly —-as much to my astonishment 
as to the regret of the bystanders, who 
were bent on seeing so strange a shoeing 
feat — “One word, my lord; I can give 
you no joke, but I can do a service, an 
eminent service to the king. I can dis- 
close a conspiracy!” 

I was somewhat taken aback by this 
sudden and public announcement. But I 
had been too long in the king’s employ- 
ment not to have remarked how strangely 
things are brought to light. On hearing 
the man’s words therefore — which were 
followed by a stricken silence — I looked 
sharply at the faces of such of those pres- 
ent as it was possible to suspect, but 
failed to observe any sign of confusion or 
dismay, or anything more particular than 
so abrupt a statement was calculated to 
produce. Doubting much whether the 
man was not playing with me, I addressed 
him sternly, warning him to beware, lest 
in his anxiety to save his heels by falsely 
accusing others, he should lose his head. 
For that if his conspiracy should prove to 
be an invention of his own, I should cer- 
tainly consider it my duty to hang him 
forthwith. 

He heard me out, but nevertheless per- 
sisted in his story, adding desperately, 
“Itis a plot, my lord, to assassinate you 
and the king on the same day.” 

This statement struck me a blow; for I 
had good reason to know that at that time 
the king had alienated many by his infat- 
uation for Madame de Verneuil; while I 
had always to reckon firstly with all who 
hated him, and secondly with all whom 
my pursuit of his interests injured either 
in reality or appearance. I therefore im- 
mediately directed that the prisoners 
should be led in close custody to the 
chamber adjoining my private closet, and 
taking the precaution to call my guards 
about me, since I knew not what attempt 
despair might not breed, I withdrew my- 
self, making such apologies to the com- 
pany as the nature of the case permitted. 

















I ordered Simon the smith to be first 
brought to me, and in the presence of 
Maignan only, I severely examined him 
as to his knowledge of any conspiracy. 
He denied however that he had ever heard 
of the matters referred to by his brother, 
and persisted so firmly in the denial that 
I was inclined to believe him, In the end 
he was taken out and Andrew was brought 
in. The inn-keeper’s demeanor was such 
as I have often observed in intriguers 
brought suddenly to book. He averred 
the existence of the conspiracy, and that 
its objects were those which he had stated. 
He also offered to give up his associates, 
but conditioned that he should do this in 
his own way; undertaking to conduct me 
and one other person — but no more lest 
the alarm should be given —to a place in 
Paris on the following night, where we 
could hear the plotters state their plans 
and designs. In this way only, he urged, 
could proof positive be obtained. 

I was much startled by this proposal, 
and inclined to think it a trap; but further 
consideration dispelled my fears. The 
inn-keeper had held no parley with any 
one save his guards and myself since his 
arrest, and could neither have warned his 
accomplices, nor acquainted them with 
any design the execution of which should 
depend on his confession to me. I there- 
fore accepted his terms — with a private 
reservation that I would have help at hand 
—and before daybreak next morning left 
Rosny, which I had only seen by torch- 
light, with my prisoner and a select body 
of Swiss. We entered Paris in the after- 
noon in three parties with as little parade 
as possible, and went straight to the Arse- 
nal, whence, as soon as evening fell, I 
hurried with only two armed attendants to 
the Louvre. 

A return so sudden and unexpected was 
as great u surprise to the court as to the 
king, and I was not slow to mark with an 
inward smile the discomposure which ap- 
peared very clearly on the faces of several, 
as the crowd in the chamber fell back for 
me to approach my master. I was careful 
however to remember that this might arise 
from other causes than guilt. The king 
received me with his wonted affection; 
and divining at once that I must have 
something important to communicate with- 
drew with me to the farther end of the 
chamber, where we were out of earshot of 
the court. I there related the story to his 
Majesty, keeping back nothing. 

He shook his head, saying merely, 
“The fish to escape the frying-pan, grand 
master, will jump into the fire. And hu- 
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man nature, save in the case of you and 
me, who can trust one another, is very — 
fishy.” 

I was touched by this gracious compli- 
ment, but not convinced. “ You have not 
seen the man, sire,” I said, “and I have 
had that advantage.” 

“ And believe him?” 

“Tn part,” I answered with caution. 
“ So far at least as to be assured that he 
thinks to save his skin, which he will only 
do if he be telling the truth. May I beg 
you, sire,” I added hastily, seeing the 
direction of his glance, “not to look so 
fixedly at the Duke of Epernon? He 
grows uneasy.” 

“Conscience makes—you know the 
rest.” 

“ Nay, sire, with submission,” I replied, 
“ T will answer for him; if he be not driven 
by fear to do something reckless.” 

“Good! I take your warranty, Duke 
of Sully,” the king said, with the easy 
grace which came so naturaltohim. “ But 
now in this matter what would you have 
me do?” 

“ Double your guards, sire, for to-night 
—that is all. I will answer for the Bas- 
tille and the Arsenal; and holding these 
we hold Paris.” 

But thereupon I found that the king 
had come to a decision, which I felt it to 
be my duty to combat with all my influ- 
ence. He had conceived the idea of being 
the one to accompany me to the rendez- 
vous. “Iam tired of the dice,” he com- 
plained, ‘and sick of tennis, at which I 
know everybody’s strength. Madame de 
Verneuil is at Fontainebleau, the queen is 
unwell. Ah, Sully, I would the old days 
were back when we had Nerac for our 
Paris, and knew the saddle better than 
the armchair!” 

“ A king must think of his people,” I 
reminded him. 

“The fowl in the pot? To be sure. 
So I will — to-morrow,” he replied. And 
in the end he would be obeyed. I took 
my leave of him as if for the night, and 
retired, leaving him at play with the Duke 
of Epernon. But an hour later, towards 
eight o’clock, his Majesty, who had made 
an excuse to withdraw to his closet, met 
me outside the eastern gate of the Louvre. 

He was masked, and attended only by 
Coquet, his master of the household. I 
too wore a mask and was esquired by 
Maignan, under whose orders were four 
Swiss — whom I had chosen because they 
were unable to speak French — guarding 
the prisoner Andrew. I bade Maignan 
follow the inn-keeper’s directions, and we 
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proceeded in two parties through the 
streets on the left bank of the river, past 
the Chatelet and Bastille, until we reached 
an obscure street near the water, so nar- 
row that the decrepit wooden houses shut 
out well-nigh all view ofthesky. Here the 
prisoner halted and called upon me to ful- 
fil the terms of my agreement. I bade 
Maignan therefore to keep with the Swiss 
ata distance of fifty paces, but to come 
up should I whistle or otherwise give the 
alarm; and myself with the king and An- 
drew proceeded onward in the deep 
shadow of the houses. I kept my hand 
on my pistol, which I had previously 
shown to the prisoner, intimating that on 
the first sign of treachery, I should blow 
out his brains. However, despite this 
precaution, I felt uncomfortable to the 
last degree. I blamed myself severely for 
allowing the king to expose himself and 
the country to this unnecessary danger ; 
while the meanness of the locality, the 
fetid air, the darkness of the night, which 
was wet and tempestuous, and the uncer- 
tainty of the event lowered my spirits, and 
made every splash in the kennel, and 
stumble on the reeking, slippery pave- 
ments — matters over which the king 
grew merry —seem no light troubles to 
me, 
_ Arriving ata house, which if we might 
judge in the darkness seemed to be of 
rather greater pretensions than its fel- 
lows, our guide stopped, and whispered to 
us to mount some steps toa raised wooden 
gallery, which intervened between the 
lane and the doorway. On this, besides 
the door, a couple of unglazed windows 
looked out. The shutter of one was 
ajar, and showed us a large, bare room, 
lighted by a couple of rushlights. Direct- 
ing us to place ourselves close to this 
shutter, the inn-keeper knocked at the 
door in a peculiar fashion, and almost 
immediately entered, going at once into 
the lighted room. Peering cautiously 
though the window we were surprised to 
find that the only person within, save the 
new-comer, was a young woman, who, 
crouching over a smouldering fire, was 
crooning a lullaby while she attended to 
a large black pot. 

“Good-evening, mistress!” said the 
inn-keeper, advancing to the fire, with a 
fair show of nonchalance. 

“Good-evening, Master Andrew,” the 
girl replied, looking up and nodding, but 
showing no sign of surprise at his appear- 
ance. ‘Martin is away, but he may re- 
turn at any moment.” 

“Is he still of the same mind?” 





“ Quite.” 

“And what of Sully? Is he to die 
then ? ” he asked. 

“They have decided he must,” the girl 
answered gloomily. It may be believed 
that I listened with all my ears, while the 
king by a nudge in my side seemed to 
rally me on the destiny so coolly ar- 
ranged for me. “Martin says it is no 
good killing the other unless he goes too 
—they have been so long together. But 
it vexes me sadly, Master Andrew,” she 
added with a sudden break in her voice. 
“Sadly it vexes me. I could not sleep 
last night for thinking of it, and the risk 
Martin runs. And I shall sleep less when 
it is done.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said that rascally inn- 
keeper. “Think less about it. Things 
will grow worse and worse, if they are let 
live. The King has done harm enough 
already. And he grows old besides.” 

“That is true!” said the girl. “And 
no doubt the sooner he is put out of the 
way the better. He is changed sadly. I 
do not say a word for him. Let him die. 
It is killing Sully that troubles me, — that 
and the risk Martin runs.” 

At this I took the liberty of gently 
touching the king. He answered by an 
amused grimace; then by a motion of his 
finger enjoined silence. We stooped still 
farther forward so as better to command 
the room. The girl was rocking herself 
to and froin evident distress of mind. “If 
we killed the King,” she continued, “ Mar- 
tin declares we should be no better off, as 
long as Sully lives. Both or neither, he 
says. ButIdonot know. I cannot bear 
to think of it. It was asadday when we 
brought Epernon here, Master Andrew; 
and one I fear we shall rue as long as we 
live.” 

It was now the king’s turn to be moved. 
He grasped my wrist so forcibly that I 
restrained a cry with difficulty. “ Eper- 
non!” he whispered harshly in my ear. 
“They are Epernon’s tools! Where is 
your guarantee now, Rosny?” 

I confess that I trembled. I knew well 
that the king, particular in small courte- 
sies, never forgot to call his servants by 
their correct titles, save in two cases; 
when he indicated by the seeming error, 
as once in Marshal Biron’s affair, his in- 
tention to promote or degrade them; or 
when he was moved to the depths of his 
nature and fell into an old habit. I did 
not dare to reply, but listened greedily for 
more information. 

“When is it to be done?” asked the 
inn-keeper, sinking his voice and glancing 
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round, as if he would call especial atten- 
tion to this. 

“That depends upon Master La Ri- 
viére,” the girl answered. “To-morrow 
night, I understand, if Master La Riviére 
can have the stuff ready.” 

I met the king’s eyes. They shone 
fiercely in the faint light, which issuing 
from the window fell upon him. Of all 
things he hated treachery most, and La 
Riviére was his first body-physician and 
at this very time, as I well knew, was 
treating him for a slight derangement 
which the king had brought upon himself 
by his imprudence. This doctor had for- 
merly been in the employment of the 
Bouillon family, who had surrendered his 
services to the king. Neither I nor his 
Majesty had trusted the Duke of Bouillon 
for the last year past, so that we were not 
surprised by this hint that he was privy to 
the design. 

Despite our anxiety not to miss a word, 
an approaching step warned us at this 
moment to draw back. More than once 
before we had done so to escape the notice 
of a wayfarer passing up and down. But 
this time I had a difficulty in inducing the 
king to adopt the precaution. Yet it was 
well that I succeeded, for the person who 
came stumbling along towards us did not 
pass, but, mounting the steps, walked by 
within touch of us, and entered the house. 

“ The plot thickens,” muttered the king. 
“Who is this?” 

At the moment he asked I was racking 
my braintoremember. I havea good eye 
and a fair recollection for faces, and this 
was one I had seen several times. The 
features were so familiar that I suspected 
the man of being a courtier in disguise, 
and I ran over the names of several per- 
sons, whom I knew to be Bouillon’s secret 
agents. But he was none of these, and 
obeying the king’s gesture I bent myself 
again to the task of listening. 

The girl looked up on the man’s en- 
trance, but did not rise. ‘ You are late, 
Martin,” she said. 

“A little,” the new-comer answered. 
“ How do you do, Master Andrew? What 
cheer? What, still vexing, mistress?” he 
added contemptuously to the girl. “ You 
have too soft a heart for this business ! ” 

She sighed but made no answer. 

“You have made up your mind to it, I 
hear?” said the inn-keeper. 

“That is it. Needs must when the 
devil drives!” replied the man jauntily. 
He had a downcast, reckless, luckless air, 
yet in his face I thought I still saw traces 
of a better spirit. 
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“The devil in this case was Epernon,” 
quoth Andrew. 

“ Ay, curse him! I would I had cut 
his dainty throat before he crossed my 
threshold,” cried the desperado. ‘“ But 
there, it is too late to say that now. What 
has to be done, has to be done.” 

‘“* How are you going about it? Poison, 
the mistress says.” 

“Yes, but if I had my way,” the man 
growled fiercely, “I would out one of 
these nights and cut the dogs’ throats in 
the kennel!” 

“You could never escape, Martin!” the 
girl cried, rising in excitement. ‘ It would 
be hopeless. It would merely be throw- 
ing away your own life.” 

“ Well, it is not to be done that way, 
so there is an end of it,” quoth the man 
wearily. “Give me my supper. The 
devil take the King and Sully too! He 
will soon have them.” 

On this, Master Andrew rose, and I 
took his movement towards the door for a 
signal for us to retire. He came out at 
once, shutting the door behind him as he 
bade the pair within a loud good-night. 
He found us standing in the street wait- 
ing for him and forthwith fell on his knees 
in the mud, and looked up at me, the per- 
spiration standing thick on his white face. 
“ My lord,” he cried hoarsely, “I have 
earned my pardon!” 

“If you go on,” I said encouragingly, 
“as you have begun, have no fear.” With- 
out more I whistled up the Swiss and bade 
Maignan go with them and arrest the man 
and woman with as little disturbance as 
possible. While this was being done we 
waited without, keeping a sharp eye upon 
the informer, whose terror I noted with 
suspicion seemed to be in no degree 
diminished. He did not, however, try to 
escape, and Maignan presently came to 
tell us that he had executed the arrest 
without difficulty or resistance. 

The importance of arriving at the truth 
before Epernon and the greater conspira- 
tors should take the alarm was so vividly 
present to the minds both of the king and 
myself, that we did not hesitate to exam- 
ine the prisoners in their house, rather 
than hazard the delay and observation 
which their removal to a more fit place 
must occasion. Accordingly, taking the 
precaution to post Coquet in the street 
outside, and to plant a burly Swiss in the 
doorway, the king and I entered. I re- 
moved my mask as I did so, being aware 
of the necessity of gaining the prisoners’ 
confidence, but I begged the king to retain 
his. As I had expected, the man immedi- 
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ately recognized me, and fell on his knees, 
a nearer view confirming the notion I had 
previously entertained that his features 
were familiar to me, though I could not 
remember his name. I thought this a 
good starting-point for my examination, 
and bidding Maignan withdraw, I assumed 
an air of mildness, and asked the fellow 
his name. 

“ Martin, only, please your lordship,” he 
answered ; adding, “ Once I sold you two 
dogs, sir, for the chase, and to your lady 
a lapdog called Ninette, no larger than 
her hand.” 

I remembered the knave then, as a fash- 
ionable dog dealer, who had been much 
about the court in the reign of Henry the 
Third and later; and I saw at once how 
convenient a tool he might be made, since 
he could be seen in converse with people 
of all ranks without arousing suspicion. 
The man’s face as he spoke expressed so 
much fear and surprise that I determined 
to try what I had often found successful 
in the case of greater criminals ; to squeeze 
him for a confession while still excited by 
his arrest, and before he should have had 
time to consider what his chances of sup- 
port at the hands of his confederates might 
be. I charged him therefore solemnly to 
tell the whole truth as he hoped for the 
king’s mercy. He heard me, gazing at 
me piteously ; but his only answer, to my 
surprise, was that he had nothing to con- 
fess. 

“Come, come,” I replied sternly, “this 
will avail you nothing ; if you do not speak 
quickly, rogue, and to the point, we shall 
find means to compel you. Who coun- 
selled you to attempt his Majesty’s life ?” 

On this he stared so stupidly at me, 
and exclaimed with so real an appearance 


of horror: “How? I attempt the king’s 
life? God forbid!” that I doubted we 


had before us a more dangerous rascal 
than I had thought, and I hastened to 
bring him to the point. 

“ What then” —I cried frowning — “ of 
the stuff Master La Riviére is to give you, 
to take the king’s life to-morrow night? 
Oh, we know something, I assure you; 
bethink you quickly, and find your tongue 
if you would have an easy death.” 

I expected to see his self-control break 
down at this proof of our knowledge of 
his désign ; but he only stared at me with 
the same look of bewilderment. I was 
about to bid them bring in the informer 
that I might see the two front to front, 
when the female prisoner, who had hith- 
erto stood beside her companion in such 
distress and terror as might be expected in 
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a woman of that class, suddenly stopped 
her tears and lamentations. It occurred 
to me that she might make a better wit- 
ness. I turned to her, but when I would 
have questioned her she broke into a wild 
scream of hysterical laughter. 

From that I remember that I learned 
nothing, though it greatly annoyed me. 
But there was one present who did — the 
king. He laid his hand on my shoulder, 
gripping it with a force that I read as a 
command to be silent. 

“ Where,” he said to the man, “do you 
keep the King and Sully and Epernon, my 
friend?” 

“The King and Sully — with his lord- 
ship’s leave,” said the man quickly, with a 
frightened giance at me—“are in the 
kennels at the back of the house, but it is 
not safe to go near them. The King is 
raving mad, and —and the other dog is 
sickening. Epernon we had to kill a 
month back. He brought the disease 
here, and I have had such losses through 
him as have nearly ruined me, please 
your lordship.” 

“Get up—get up, man!” cried the 
king, and tearing off his mask he stamped 
up and down the room, so torn by par- 
oxysms of laughter that he choked himself, 
when again and again he attempted to 
speak. 

I too now saw the mistake; but I could 
not at first see it in the same light. Com- 
manding myself as well as I could, I or- 
dered one of the Swiss to fetch in the 
inn-keeper, but to admit no one else. 

The knave fell on his knees as soon as 
he saw me, his cheeks shaking like a jelly. 

“ Mercy, mercy!” was all he could say. 

“ You have dared to play with me?” I 
whispered. 

“ You bade me joke,” he sobbed, “ you 
bade me.” 

I was about to say that it would be his 
last joke in this world — for my anger was 
fully aroused — when the king intervened. 

“ Nay,” he said, laying his hand softly 
on my shoulder. “It has been the most 
glorious jest. I would not have missed it 
fora kingdom. I command you, Sully, to 
forgive him.” 

Thereupon his Majesty strictly charged 
the three that they should not on peril of 
their lives mention the circumstance to 
any one. Nor to the best of my belief 
did they do so; being so shrewdly scared 
when they recognized the king that I 
verily think they never afterwards so much 
as spoke of the affair to one another. My 


master further gave me on his own part 
his most gracious promise that he would 
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not disclose the matter even to Madame 
de Verneuil or the queen; and upon these 
representations he induced me freely to 
forgive the inn-keeper. So ended this 
conspiracy, on the diverting details of 
which I may seem to have dwelt longer 
than I should; but, alas! in twenty-one 
years of power I investigated many, and 
this one only can I regard with satisfac- 
tion. The rest were so many warnings 
and predictions of the fate which, despite 
all my care and fidelity, was in store for 
the great and good master I served. 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE BISMARCK DYNASTY. 


1, 


“WE shall have no more petticoats 
meddling in politics now!” Such —ex- 
cept that “ petticoats ” is substituted for a 
word too coarse to print — was the char- 
acteristic exclamation which burst from 
the exultant lips of Count Herbert Bis- 
marck on the death of the emperor Fred- 
eric. The remark was as significant as it 
was Characteristic. Alike in form and in 
meaning it expressed with fidelity the 
savage contempt for women which forms 
one of the darkest shadows cast by the 
reign of blood and iron over the German 
race. Twenty years ago, after Sadowa, 
but before Sedan, the great chancellor, in 
familiar converse with Bluntschli, ex- 
pounded his theory of sex in nations. 
“Among races,” he said, “as among hu- 
man beings, we find the male and the 
female. The Germans have the force 
and the virility of man; the Slavs and the 
Celts the submissiveness and the passiv- 
ity of woman.” In the enthronement of 
force as the supreme and only arbiter of 
human destiny—in the cynical subordi- 
nation of right to might which has accom- 
panied the transformation of Germany — 
we see the operation of tendencies which 
are in fierce revolt against the influence of 
womanin politics. It is part of the rever- 
sion to barbarism of our times. Said 
Prince Bismarck recently: “ At bottom 
you will always ia fact find the German 
such that, were old Barbarossa to emerge 
to-day from his cave, he would doubt that 
he had slept seven hundred years.” But 
if a still earlier progenitor were to return, 
he might even think that the race had 
retrograded. For among the Teutonic 
tribes at the dawn of history, woman held 
a peculiar and a revered position. “She 
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was the companion of the labors and dan- 
gers of her husband; her counsel in mo- 
ments of great peril was looked upon by 
the tribe as almost inspired; she was 
often the prophetess of revealed desti- 
nies; she encouraged the men in their 
fiercest battles; and it was said that, to 
the soldier despairing and dying, her 
whisper would bring back life and cour- 
age, and often arouse him to victory.” 
They have changed all that long since 
in the fatherland, and the key-note, the 
watchword of the 7égéme upon which Ger- 
many now has entered, is summed up in 
the exultant and brutal phrase with which 
Count Herbert Bismarck, round whose 
person centres. the interest of the great 
European drama, hailed the disappear- 
ance into the sombre retirement of wid- 
owhood of the daughter of England’s 
queen, the empress Victoria. 


Il. 


CounT HERBERT BISMARCK, the pivot 
of the action of the piece now being played 
out, scene after scene, by the relentless 
fates, is the son of his father. That is 
his only distinction, for his father happens 
to be mayor of the palace in the new Ger- 
man Empire, and Count Herbert is his 
heir. The desire to secure the succession 
of the chancellorship to Count Herbert is 
the clue to the policy of Prince Bismarck, 
without which it appears an inexplicable 
tangle of brutalities, and’even of banali- 
ties. What we are witnessing in Berlin 
is a determined attempt on the part of 
the most powerful statesman of the cen- 
tury to found a ministerial dynasty. Un- 
til a few years ago it was the pride and 
the glory of Prince Bismarck to hold his 
high office solely in the interest of the 
king his master. He was only the first 
servant of the Hohenzollerns, and he un- 
sparingly condemned all theories: of min- 
isterial responsibility which tended to 
develop “a constitutional major-domo- 
ship even more powerful than that which 
existed in the time of the shadowy Carlo- 
vingian kings.” But when the empire 
was established, the imperial constitution, 
as Prince Bismarck himself pointed out 
in the Reichstag (March 5, 1878), altered 
his status and increased his power. In 
place of the constant reference to the 
king, necessitated by the Prussian consti- 
tution, decisive power was now vested in 
one of his ministers. ‘In the empire a 
minister is to the fore who has the right 
to command.” The extreme age of the 
emperor William, and the partial abdica- 
tion of the old Kaiser after the attempt of 
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Nobiling, immensely increased the power 
of the Reichskanzler. From being grand 
vizier of a hard-riding sultan, he became 
a veritable mayor of the palace. If no 
saying is attributed to him like the famous 
“L’état c’est moi” of the French mon- 
arch, it was simply because he had no 
need to say it. He acted upon it. He 
made and unmade altiances. He declared 
war on the pope, and he drew up the terms 
of capitulation by which he made peace. 
At home as abroad Bismarck decided ev- 
erything. If ina few trifling matters the 
oid emperor exacted a punctilious respect 
for his own wishes, the exceptions but 
brought into clearer relief the enormous 
areas of administration over which Bis- 
marck was supreme. The Hohenzollern 
was allowed to manage the home farm, 
but Bismarck, the steward, was supreme 
over the whole estate. And far be it from 
us to cavil at this arrangement, by which 
the Hohenzollern dynasty was able to ben- 
efit to the full by the genius and the 
capacity of the greatest of modern states- 
men. But it had its drawbacks, and these 
drawbacks are beginning to appear. 
Prince Bismarck, though supreme in 
Germany, is not immortal. He is aging, 
and aging fast. Hewas born on the Ist 
of April, 1815, and is therefore in his 
seventy-fourth year. Like many men of 


strong character, he believes that he has 
been privileged to know the date of his 


death. He will not die, he is convinced, 
until 1890. He will not be living beyond 
1894. Whatever ridicule may be thrown 
upon the notion that even a Reichskanzler 
can cast his horoscope with such preci- 
sion as to fix the approximate date of his 
death in this fashion, the fact is indisputa- 
ble that Prince Bismarck holds that belief 
and acts upon it. Life for him is no in- 
definite vista stretching out into the dis- 
tant future. He will have done with it for 
good and all before the end of 1894. Given 
these two factors —first, the possession 
of almost absolute power, and secondly, 
the conviction that he must lay it down in 
five years at the utmost — it was inevita- 
ble that he should cast about for a suc- 
cessor to whom he could hand over the 
imperial major-domo-ship which he has 
spent his life in creating. 

Five years ago the American minister 
at Berlin noted with surprise, and with 
some degree of dismay, that Prince Bis- 
marck seemed blind to this obvious ne- 
cessity of his unique position. “1 think 
that Bismarck is educating no successor. 
No man is ready totake his shoes. He is 
one of those great trees that stunt every- 
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thing that grows in their shadow. He is 
intolerant of the idea that any man should 
share the credit with him of guiding the 
destinies of Germany, and the result is 
that the officials under him are more apt 
to be marionettes than persons of inde-. 
pendent action.” The chancellor, how- 
ever, suddenly woke up to the danger of 
the position which he had created, and set 
about developing an heir. 

The task was none too easy. In the 
hive, if a queen bee dies, the industrious 
insects have no difficulty in growing an- 
other queen from a larva, which, but for 
an unforeseen necessity, would have 
grown up to be one of the undistinguished 
swarm ofhumble workers. The evolution 
of a statesman from an official has not yet 
been reduced to system, for human. sci- 
ence lags behind the instinct of the bee. 
Prince Bismarck, however, in his search 
for a successor, did not go beyond the 
limits of his own household. Probably he 
did not consciously propose to himself the 
founding of a dynasty. Many of our most 
important acts are unconscious. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Prince Bis- 
marck followed the example of all men 
who have founded dynasties since the 
world began. He selected as his heir his 
eldest son, and his determination to secure 
the succession of Count Herbert to the 
chancellorship is the secret clue to the 
recent events which have scandalized Eu- 
rope. Itis a new war of succession that 
is being waged under a thin veil of consti- 
tutional and legal forms, a Bismarckian 
war for the foundation of a Bismarckian 
dynasty, in which Otto the First will be 
succeeded by his son Bismarck the Sec- 
ond. Before Count Herbert was taken up 
for development he was regarded as a 
rather disreputable representative of his 
family. In his hot youth he had got 
mixed up in some broil about a woman at 
Benn, out of which he had to slash his 
way with a sword, receiving by way of 
memento an ugly cut across the head in 
the duel, which fortunately did not end 
fatally for either party. He was wounded 
in the thigh in that cavalry fight which the 
Kélnische Zeitung suggests was due to 
the non-existent telegram that reached 
Bazaine in roundabout fashion from Sir 
Robert Morier. He was then serving as 
a private in the Dragoon Guards, and the 
wound was caused by a shot which struck 
him in the upper part of the thigh during 
a cavalry attack at Mars-la-Tour by the 
French, who were pushing on to Verdun. 
He had displayed great bravery and had 
received no fewer than three shots — one 
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through.the breast of his coat, another on 
his. watch ; the third was that in his thigh ; 

the wound was painful but not dangerous. 
After the war he did nothing to “distin- 
guish himself until he figured in a great 
scatidal which serves still further to accen- 
tuate his view of woman. Woman, in the 
eyes of the barbarian, is a combination of 
a milch cow and a household drudge. 
Low though this ideal may be, it is higher 
than that which exists where she is re- 
garded as the mere vehicle for the passion 
of the adulterer. 

After this escapade, Count Herbert was 
set to work, and ina year or two he de- 
veloped considerable aptitude for official 
duties. He travelled a good deal, went to 
Strasburg, to Paris, and to Vienna, was 
talked of in 1883 as a possible minister at 
Washington, but did not leave Europe. 
His father put him into the Foreign Office, 
and, after appointing him second director 
of foreign affairs, made him minister at 
the Hague. His most notable exploit was 
the mission to England in the closing 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry of 


1880-5, when he succeeded in inducing 
Lord Granville to give up all claim to 
north-western New Guinea, to recognize 
the right of Germany to establish her 
authority over certain groups of islands 


in the South Seas, and to settle the dis- 
putes on the west coast of Africa. Shortly 
after that he blossomed forth into the full 
dignity of minister for foreign affairs. 
His importance, however, was solely de- 
rived from the intimacy of his relations 
with his father. Except the mayor of the 
palace and his heir, no one counted for 
anything at Berlin, and the heir only 
counted because he was at the same time 
his father’s factotum. Such was the posi- 
tion of affairs at the beginning of 1888, 
when the old emperor William suddenly 
failed and died, and the dying Frederic 
began the three months’ reign which is 
now having so troubled and ‘unworthy a 
sequel in the proscription of his friends, 
and the persecution of all who by word or 
deed supported the third Frederic against 
the second Bismarck. 


III, 


WHEN the old Kaiser died, there was 
for a momenta period of painful suspense 
and indecision in the mind of the mayor 
of the palace. What should be done? 
How long would the emperor Frederic 
live? Was there any need for there being 
any emperor Frederic at all? From the 
point of view of the Bismarck dynasty it 
certainly seemed desirable that the suc- 
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cession should pass direct from the grand- 
father to the grandson. For the young 
man was reared in the Bismarckian tradi- 
tion. He was a product of blood and 
iron. With him, unless he is foully be- 
lied, the omnipotent Reichskanzler had 
made sundry important and binding agree- 
ments, on the principles of do ut des. His 
father, on the other hand, was not a Bis- 
marckian. He moved in the midst of the 
Prussian Junkers like a cultured Athenian 
amidst the warlike Spartans. He repre- 
sented civilization, culture, peace. Above 
all, he represented the hateful principle 
of the right of woman to the recognition 
of her faculties regardless of her sex, and 
he paid to the genius of his wife the hom- 
age to which she was entitled as an intel- 
lectual force, without stinting the po 
of his devotion because she was “only 
woman.” Of all subjects of the old ian, 
the crown-prince and crown-princess prob- 
ably regarded the coarse brutality of 
Count Herbert with most aversion. It is 
easy to imagine the pressure of the temp- 
tation suggested by the cancer which was 
eating into the throat of the invalid at San 
Remo. 

If the crown-prince never came to the 
throne Prince Bismarck’s great danger 
would be averted, and if, at the same time 
that this peril disappeared, the chancellor 
were to rivet his claims upon the young 
emperor, by placing him at once upon the 
throne without waiting for his father’s 
decease, a double advantage would be 
secured. Opponents maddened by hatred 
accuse Prince Bismarck of meditating the 
doing to death of the emperor Frederic 
in order to gainhisend. They assert that 
when the “imperial chancellor brought 
Frederic III. from San Remo to Berlin, 
in the depth of winter, he calculated that 
the chapter of accidents might during the 
journey accelerate the progress of the dis- 
ease. For what — itis asked by those who 
think the chancellor capable of any crime 
which forwards his cause — what other 
conceivable motive could Prince Bismarck 
have had in declaring that he could not 
answer for the consequences if the unfor- 
tunate emperor did not cross the Alps in 
the depths of a severe winter? Of two 
things, one—either the emperor would 
have refused to risk the journey, in which 
case the princes might have proclaimed 
a regency, or he would, at any risk, pro- 
ceed to Berlin, in which case he might die 
en route. Either alternative would have 
suited the chancellor. As we know, nei- 
ther alternative occurred. The emperor 
stood the journey better than was ex- 
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pected, and Prince Bismarck, after seeing 
him, went so far as to declare that there 
never had been any necessity for the jour- 
ney northwards. So easy is it for states- 
men to persuade themselves after the 
event, when their schemes miscarry, that 
they have been entirely misunderstood. 
The supposition is too monstrous to be 
credited by any but those who are smart- 
ing under the sting of the Bismarckian 
lash. His critics forget that much allow- 
ance must be made for Prince Bismarck 
in the critical moments of the emperor 
Frederic’s accession. He was in the 
position of an English prime minister who 
is suddenly confronted with a newly 
elected House of Commons vehemently 
hostile to his favorite policy, with this 
difference, that an English prime minister 
can always dissolve Parliament, or, if that 
should be impossible, knows precisely the 
utmost limit of its existence. Prince Bis- 
marck could do neither. The emperor 
Frederic was on the throne, and no one 
could say how long he might remain there. 
Even now, when all is over, there is no 
saying how much longer his death might 
have been averted but for the accident by 
which the throat of the imperial patient 
was torn open by the German operator, 
whose cannula was the most efficient ally 
of the cancer. Bad as it was for Prince 


Bismarck to have Frederic upon the 
throne under any circumstances, the act- 
ual circumstances accentuated every ob- 


jectionable element in the case. If the 
emperor had been hale and well he would 
at least have been constantly exposed to 
the influence of his mighty minister, who 
could be relied upon to spare no effort to 
bring the utmost possible pressure of out- 
side events and the business of State to 
bear upon the new sovereign. But with 
an emperor whose only throne was his 
deathbed, and who of necessity spent 
most of his time in the company of his 
English wife and his English physician, 
what could be done? The influence of 
the empress Victoria he had always reck- 
oned upon as hostile to all his peculiar 
ideas. Thatinfluence was now paramount, 
and none could say how long it might last. 
That a woman, and that woman an En- 
glishwoman, and that Englishwoman a 
Liberal saturated with progressive ideas, 
should practically have the emperor of 
Germany in her hand, and should control 
the master of the master of Germany, was 
enough to give Prince Bismarck the night- 
mare. Yet, after all, what could he do? 
His own dynasty was not sufficiently con- 
solidated for him to venture upon the 
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arbitrary deposition of Frederic III. And 
yet, unless the emperor died, all hope 
of the assured accession of Count Her- 
bert must perish. Of this he speedily 
satisfied himself by practical experiment. 
He repeatedly sent his son and heir-pre- 
sumptive to transact business with the 
emperor, only to find that Frederic III. 
refused to deal with any one but the chan- 
cellor himself. If the emperor lived, 
therefore, the one dream of the old chan- 
cellor’s life would be thwarted. Count 
Herbert could never be the chancellor of 
Frederic III. 

This was bad enough, but soon a worse 
fear arose to haunt the chancellor’s mind. 
He knew that Frederic III. would have 
none of his son Herbert. He began to 
suspect, or rather his suspicions began to 
deepen into conviction, that if the emperor 
lived he might even dispense with the 
services of Prince Bismarck himself. It 
is true that in the manifesto addressed to 
the German people the new emperor had 
expressed, in the highest terms, his con- 
fidence in the chancellor; but no one 
knew better than Prince Bismarck that 
the principles upon which the emperor 
Frederic would insist on governing would 
sooner or later compel them to part com- 
pany. For Frederic, although one of the 
most amiable and least self-seeking of 
men, was still a Hohenzollern born and 
bred, capable of decisive resolution, and 
never unmindful either of his responsibil- 
ities or his prerogatives. Sooner or later, 
then, it was certain, if the emperor lived, 
Prince Bismarck would have to go, and 
the probability was that it would be sooner 
rather than later. Thus it came to pass 
that, in the chancellor’s mind, there must 
have been constantly present, however 
much he repressed it, a haunting tempta- 
tion to wish that the emperor might not 
recover — nay, even that he might die be- 
fore the inevitable crisis arrived. From 
Prince Bismarck’s point of view this 
temptation must have seemed so irresist- 
ible that it is not surprising that some 
believe that he succumbed; for the safety 
and the peace of Germany seemed to him, 
and not to him only, to depend upon his 
maintenance in office. A Liberal emperor 
would imperil the edifice which he and 
the old emperor had laboriously built up 
through Sturm und Drang with blood 
and iron. And here was this idealogue 
of a Kaiser, with one foot in the grave, 
and his will practically controlled by his 
English wife, presuming to dream of 
overthrowing the Bismarck dynasty and 
launching upon all kinds of risky experi- 
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ments. Whocould be surprised if he had 
wished that the cancer would make haste? 

That such evil thoughts may have 
brooded in the cbscure recesses of the 
great Prussian’s mind is certain. Prince 
Bismarck is a man whose mind, and all 
that is therein, is continually projected 
like the picture painted on the slide of a 
magic-lantern on an immense expanse of 
blank sheets visible all over Germany. 
As acombination of the microscope and 
the magic-lantern enables the operator to 
horrify a crowd of spectators by the 
ghastly presentation on the outstretched 
sheet of the animalcule writhing and wrig- 
gling in every drop of drinking-water, so 
the officious and official press of Germany 
helps us to see all the germs and spores 
and unclean things which lurk or are 
supposed to lurk in the lower regions of 
Prince Bismarck’s mind. The reptile 
press is the chancellor’s magic-lantern, of 
which the successive phases of his thought 
serve as the slides and are exaggerated 
by the lens. These papers during the 
whole of the emperor Frederic’s reign 
made no secret of their rancorous hostil- 
ity. Article after article filled with the 
most malignant slanders poured out from 
the press. Neither the emperor nor the 
empress was spared, It was impossible 
not to feel that these multiform scribblers 
believed that some of those at head-quar- 
ters would gladly have expedited the em- 
peror’s end. The Hon. A. A. Sargent, 
who was driven from his post at the 
American Legation at Berlin by similar 
tactics on the part of the Press Bureau, 
thus describes the experience to which 
the dying emperor was subjected : — 


Bismarck looks on any opposition as enmity, 
and, although I simply obeyed my instruc- 
tions, a fresh attack was made upon me by 


the organs of the German Government. The 
howl was kept up, and my position was made 
about as terrible as it is possible to make a 
man’s position. In Germany everything de- 
pends on official smiles. When the papers 
in the pay of the Government, as these papers 
practically are, abuse a foreign Minister, who 
is entitled to the hospitality of the Govern- 
ment, any attack is like the blow of a police- 
man’s club. 


These “blows of a policeman’s club” 
rained thick and fast without intermission 
upon the emperor Frederic and his wife 
during the whole of his brief and troubled 
reign. 

It was a horrible spectacle, relieved 
only by the lofty courage and heroic forti- 
tude of the imperial sufferer, and the 
patient endurance and ever-augmenting 
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tenderness of his noble consort. He, for- 
tunately, was unconscious of much of the 
storm of calumny and of insult which fell 
with all its force upon the empress. But 
they were not sprung from a breed which 
cowers before opposition and shrinks from 
duty because of danger. Not even the 
exhausting ordeal of the chamber of death 
could blind them to the fact that they owed 
it to their country that the reign of Fred- 
eric III. should be distinguished by at 
least one signal and unmistakable indica- 
tion of the Liberal and progressive policy 
on which the emperor had set his heart 
from his youth up. An opportunity soon 
presented itself. Herr von Puttkammer, 
minister of the interior, had for years used 
all the authority of the State in order to 
convert the administration into an elec- 
tioneering agency for Prince Bismarck. 
Puttkammer represented the corruption 
and the coercion by which the Civil Ser- 
vice had been converted into the mere 
tool of the chancellor, Puttkammer may 
be said, if we borrow a metaphor from the 
slang of English corruption, to have been 
Bismarck’s man in the moon. He man- 
aged the elections, coerced the employés 
of the State, and generally did everything 
which a prince who “honorably declared 
for Constitutional methods without any 
reserve,” must most utterly detest. It 
was resolved that Puttkammer must be 
dismissed. ; 

The chancellor found himself in a di- 
lemma. The dismissal of Puttkammer 
would unquestionably be popular. Should 
he, then, endeavor to gain the &udos of 
his removal by associating himself con- 
spicuously with the decree of dismissal? 
But the expediency of such a course 
turned upon another question — the same 
old question, to which no answer could be 
given — How long would the emperor 
last? If he were to live for months, or 
even years, then of course it would be 
wiser to throw Puttkammer overboard. 
If, on the other hand, Frederic were to 
die in a few weeks or even days, no ben- 
efit would arise to the Bismarck dynasty 
from such an act of subserviency. It was 
a new experience for Bismarck to have to 
reckon with some one else who had a 
right to think for Germany besides him- 
self, As a diplomatist said, who had 
studied him for many years at close quar- 
ters: “ The main difficulty with Bismarck 
is that he is trying to do the thinking for 
all Germany. He considers that his brain 
is equivalent to the brain of the entire 
German people, and, feeling this way, he 
gets very angry at anybody who opposes 
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him.” Anger is a poor counsellor, and 
Prince Bismarck showed unmistakable 
traces of being in sore straits. He lost 
his nerve, and the keen decisiveness of 
judgment which formerly distinguished 
him seemed to have disappeared. It will 
probably surprise the German public to 
know that so much was Prince Bismarck 
ata loss what to do that the day before 
the emperor signed the decree of dis- 
missal the chancellor advised him to do 
it, and the day after it appeared he went 
back on his advice and declared that the 
emperor had gone too far. If any one in 
high places ventures to deny this, there is 
a simple test of the accuracy of this 
statement. The emperor Frederic kept 
his diary down to within a few days of his 
death. In the diary he noted down all 
the more important events of his life. 
If the entries are examined before and 
after the dismissal of Puttkammer, they 
will furnish ample confirmation of what is 
here stated as to Prince Bismarck’s vacil- 
lation and indecision. 

Another subject on which Prince Bis- 
marck could not make up his mind was 
whether or not the necessity of preserving 
his own position justified his declaring a 
regency. In the emperor’s palace, the 


contingency that they might at any mo- 


ment be confronted with what would have 
been practically a decree of deposition, 
was never out of sight. It was known 
that the princes were quite ready to do 
whatever Prince Bismarck wished. The 
minor German sovereigns act more or less 
implicitly on the advice of their prime 
ministers, and these ministers all march 
at the word of command from the chan- 
cellor. At any moment, therefore, if it 
pleased Prince Bismarck to have the em- 
peror declared incapable of transacting 
the business of State, a regency might be 
established. The difficulty in his path 
was the danger that Sir Morell Mackenzie 
would not certify the incapacity of his 
patient, and also the probability, which 
deepened into a certainty after the horri- 
ble accident of the cannula, that the em- 
peror would die too soon to make it worth 
while to run the risk and to incur the 
friction of the regency. So, after much 
dubitation, occasioning no small addition 
to the suspense in the palace, Prince 
Bismarck ultimately decided to wait for 
death, which did not tarry, but made 
haste. 

The only other incident of the reign 
which ought to be referred to here, as 
illustrating the methods of the Bismarck 
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was placed upon the marriage of the 
princess Victoria to Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. According to the popular 
belief, the interdict on the marriage was 
due to Prince Bismarck’s relactance to 
give any occasion of offence to Russia. 
When the private history of the three 
months’ reign comes to be written, it will, 
no doubt, be found that, as often happens 
in such cases, the ostensible reason was 
quite different from the real motive. In 
public and official documents Prince Bis- 
marck talked about reasons of State, the 
danger of offending Russia, and so forth. 
In private he held very different language. 
The real reason why the Battenberg mar- 
riage was forbidden was because the 
young crown-prince had stipulated as one 
of the articles of the agreement by which 
he bound himself to support Prince Bis- 
marck, that Prince Bismarck should, on 
his part, prevent the marriage of his sister 
to Prince Alexander. The origin of this 
brother’s interdict on his sister’s mar- 
riage is said to have been purely personal. 
Prince Bismarck stuck to his bargain and 
forbade the banns. But so strictly con- 
ditional was everything upon the health 
of the emperor, that it was understood 
that no difficulty would be made beyond a 
formal protest if the emperor lived till 
the summer, and a private marriage were 
celebrated at Homburg. 

Such at least was the belief of those 
most concerned, but so inveterate is the 
suspicion inspired by Prince Bismarck, 
that it was even thought that he suggested 
the private marriage in order to provide 
himself with a pretext for declaring a 
regency. 


IV. 

THE end came at last to the sufferings 
of the emperor Frederic. After a reign 
of ninety days the great obstacle, so long 
and so keenly dreaded by the chancellor 
to the realization of his projects, was 
removed. Death secured him the victory, 
and when the grave closed over the coffin 
of Frederic III. the way seemed clear for 
the attainment of the Bismarckian dream. 
No more talk now of a prince “ frankly 
Constitutional.” No more petticoat influ- 
ence in German politics—save of the 
illegitimate kind. The masculine Teuton 
was henceforth to have an exclusively 
masculine ruler, The fates and death 
had fought against the milder influences 
The brief experi- 
ment ceased almost before it had been 
well begun, and Prince Bismarck was left 


dynasty, is the peremptory veto which | free to establish his dynasty in peace. 
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Magnanimity is not a Bismarckian vir- 
tue. He had triumphed, but that was not 
enough to console him for the anxieties of 
the late reign. It was necessary to pun- 
ish those who had in any way been asso- 
ciated with the sovereign who had dared 
to believe that Germany might continue to 
exist even if a Bismarck were no longer 
Reichskanzler. First and foremost came 
the unhappy lady who had shared for 
thirty years the sorrows and the joys of 
the dead, and who had dared after all 
these years to remain English at heart. 
Half German by birth, naturalized Ger- 
man by marriage and residence, the wife 
of one German emperor and the mother 
of another, she had never ceased to cher- 
ish with affectionate devotion the memo- 
ries of the land where the sabre is not 
perpetually clanking in the street and 
where there are other ideals of life than 
that of being a Prussian Grenadier. With 
all her husband’s aspirations she had 
keenly sympathized, and she had shared 
also in his antipathies. She had encour- 
aged him to contemplate the emancipa- 
tion of the imperial throne from the 
ever-increasing shadow of the Bismarckian 
major-domo. Upon her therefore, wid- 
owed and forlorn, fell the first vengeance 
of the offended chancellor. To one who 
had for a twelvemonth nursed her husband 
at every step in the long stage that led to 
the grave, nothing could be more torment- 
ing than the accusation that, at some point 
or another in the treatment of the patient, 
mistakes had been made but for which 
his life might have been spared. Hardly 
had the obsequies ended when there was 
launched from the Prussian State print- 
ing-press the pamphlet of the German 
doctors, asserting, with brutal emphasis, 
that the emperor had been subjected to a 
mistaken treatment, which had rendered 
his recovery impossible. All the blows 
aimed at Sir Morell Mackenzie fell upon 
the widowed empress, who had supported 
the authority of the English doctor, and 
who knew that her husband had trusted 
him and been grateful for his skill and 
attendance to the very last. Sir Morell 
Mackenzie replied. His pamphlet on 
“Frederic the Noble” was promptly in- 
terdicted in Germany, while the accusa- 
tions of his rivals were circulated every- 
where. 

Meanwhile at Berlin the position of the 
empress was so unpleasant that at one 
time it began to be rumored that she was 
actually under arrest. The envenomed 
attacks of the reactionary press never 
ceased. She, whose position ought to 
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have commanded universal sympathy, 
found herself isolated, denounced, and 
slighted. Seldom has the doctrine of ve 
victis been more ruthlessly enforced. 
The empress had removed certain MSS. 
belonging to her husband to the security 
of a land where domiciliary visits for the 
seizure of papers are not ordinary inci- 
dents of existence. She was compelled 


under threats of pecuniary pressure to 
hand them over to the German govern- 
To the victors belong 


ment. Why not? 
the spoils. 

The new emperor, William the Second 
— a headstrong and energetic man, reared 
under the magic of the Bismarckian tri- 
umph — showed himself no inapt pupil of 
his master. In his early youth, while still 
living under the parental roof, he was a 
docile and affectionate boy. It was not 
until he went to study at Bonn, when six- 
teen years old, that the estrangement be- 
gan which has yielded such bitter fruit. 
The officers of the garrison at Bonn flat- 
tered the lad, filled his foolish young head 
with dreams of playing the vé/e of a sec- 
ond Frederic the Great, and inculcated a 
spirit of self-regarding ambition, the end 
of which has not yet been seen. When 
his parents endeavored to check the work- 
ing of this moral poison, his comrades en- 
couraged him to defy their warnings. He 
drew his allowance from his grandfather, 
not from his father; and the approval of 
Bismarck was more to him than the love 
and esteem of his mother. The result was 
that before he left Bonn he began to re- 
gard himself as a personage in the State. 
He had his friends, his party, and—in 
the army —his set, whose promotion he 
pushed, and who in turn were devoted to 
his interests. The emperor Frederic 
never, in the days when he was crown- 
prince, made an attempt to push his own 
personal ambitions, either in the army or 
in the State. He was no self-seeker. A 
double measure of this evil spirit seemed 
to have descended upon his son. Eager 
for his own advancement, grudging the 
recognition of others’ services, the young 
prince, an apt pupil of a cynical master, 
found no difficulty, moral or sentimental, 
in treating his mother in a fashion after 
Herbert Bismarck’s own heart. So little 
did he care for the feelings of others that 
he treated the Prince of Wales with such 
discourtesy as to render it difficult for his 
Royal Highness again to meet his nephew 
—a fact of which the public was made 
aware when the prince and the Kaiser both 
visited the emperor of Austria, but care- 
fully avoided meeting each other in the 
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capital of their host. Count Herbert, out- 


Heroding Herod in the brusque brutality 
of his manner, forced the prince to take the 
extreme step of breaking off all relations 
with those who received the count as a 
The boycott is said to be com- 


friend. 
plete. 


Vv. 

WHEN the personal and social relations 
between the English and German courts 
were in this exceedingly unpleasant posi- 
tion, a mine was suddenly sprung under 
the feet of the dominant party by the pub- 
lication in the Deutsche Rundschau of 
extracts from the diary kept by the em- 
peror Frederic during the war. The story 
of its publication is very simple. Dr. 
Geffcken, who had for thirty years pos- 
sessed the confidence of the late emperor, 
had been invited in February, 1873, by 
the crown-prince to Wiesbaden, and then 
his Imperial Highness had lent him his 
diary of the war of 1870-71. About three 
weeks after this he had returned the diary 
to the crown-prince with a letter of thanks. 
The diary consisted of about seven hun- 
dred pages, all exclusively in the hand- 
writing of its author ; and from this he had 
made extracts to the extent of about 
twenty closely written pages, mainly of 
political import, though the diary for the 
most part concerned itself with military 
matters. After the death of the emperor 
Frederic he resolved, in August, 1888, to 
publish his excerpts from the journal, and 
so he handed the manuscript to the editor 
of the Rundschau. In acting thus, his 
aim was by no means a political, but an 
historical one ; and in particular ke wished 
to point out, in contradistinction to the 
widespread opinion that Kaiser Frederic 
was merely a noble idealogist, the fact of 
his political importance, and the circum- 
stance that he was a primary force (¢rezb- 
enxde Kraft)in the work of founding the 
German Empire. The purpose was praise- 
worthy, and the means were simple and 
apparently unobjectionable. The extracts 
from the diary appeared in the Deutsche 
Rundschau in September. The moment 
it appeared a strange commotion was 
visible in the Bismarckian circle. The 
Deutsche Rundschau was summarily sup- 
pressed, and all the machinery of the 
criminai law was set in motion in order 
to ascertain who was responsible for the 
publication of the diary. Prince Bismarck, 
in a report drawn up by command of the 
emperor, demanded permission to prose- 
cute the publishers on a criminal charge 
of high treason. Ofall the State papers 
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to which the chancellor has put his hand 
this “Representation” is probably the 
most extraordinary and the most scandal- 
ous. Reading it to-day, in the light of the 
admissions made by the public prosecutor 
in the indictment of Dr. Geffcken, it is 
difficult to say whether we are more 
amazed by the colossal effrontery of its 
author or disgusted by its manifest bad 
faith. Considering that the acte d’ac- 
cusation began by establishing in the 
most formal fashion the genuineness of 
the diary, it is somewhat of a shock to 
read the opening sentence of Prince Bis- 
marck’s Representation — “I consider 
the diary in its present form not to be 
genuine ” — and to follow him to the close, 
where, after an extraordinary specimen of 
historical criticism, he concludes by as- 
serting that the diary is “spurious, and 
that the publication is a forgery,” primarily 
“directed against the emperor Frederic”! 
“The memory of the emperor Frederic,” 
says the chancellor, “forms a valuable 
possession of the people and of the dy- 
nasty,” and it should, therefore, be pre- 
served from the disfiguring tendencies of 
this calumniating pamphlet. Therefore, 
by way of vindicating the emperor’s mem- 
ory, the chancellor sets forth a series of 
statements which may be summarized as 
follows :— 


1. That in 1870 the Crown Prince was so 
distrusted by his father that he was kept pur- 
posely outside the sphere of political negotia- 
tions. 

2. That this distrust was due (a) to the in- 
discreet revelations which the Crown Prince 
might make to the English Court, ‘‘ which 
was full of French sympathies ”’ (!); and (d) 
to the violent means and ambitious designs 
recommended to the Crown Prince by politi- 
cal counsellors of doubtful ability. 

3. That the Crown Prince, writing at the 
time and on the spot, made a multitude of 
mistakes as to time and fact. 

4. That the Crown Prince (whose author- 
ship of the Diary is now admitted) entertained 
ideas of treachery to his allies ‘* equally con- 
temptible from the standpoint of honorable 
feeling and from that of policy.”’ 

5. That the Crown Prince surrounded him- 
self with advisers clumsy, dishonorable, and 
incapable, and that, in short, the late Em- 
peror Frederic was very much of a fool, if not 
also something of a knave. 


The prosecution was therefore ordered, 
and the inquisitorial processes of the 
German law set on foot to unearth and to 
punish the publisher of this “ calumniation 
of the deceased prince.” 

The cause of Prince Bismarck’s wrath 
is not far to seek. Indignation at the 
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alleged libel upon the deceased prince 
was the very last motive that really 
prompted the publication of this disin- 
genuous and thinly veiled cynicism. Not 
because the diary discredited Frederic 
III., but because its publication had in- 
flicted a fatal blow upon the legend of 
Bismarckian infallibility, on which the 
chancellor was attempting to found the 
Bismarckian dynasty, Dr. Geffcken .was 
prosecuted. Undoubtedly the diary struck 
the chancellor in a sore place. Whena 
statesman seeks to found a dynasty.on the 
prestige of his prescience and courageous 
initiative, an historical document of the 
first authority which discredits both is as 
dam’ging as the unexpected discovery of 
proofs of illegitimacy would be to the 
pretensions of a Bourbon ora Hapsburg. 
The diary shook the very foundations on 
which alone the chancellor hoped to secure 
the succession to his son, by proving, by 
the indisputable testimony of the late em- 
peror, carefully committed to paper day 
by day as the events occurred, that in the 
great crisis of German history it was the 
Constitutional prince rather than the arbi- 
trary and absolute chancellor who divined 
most clearly the opportunities of the situ- 
ation, and contributed the driving force 
that secured the achievement of German 
unity. It was not the old men, but the 
young prince, who had the most ardent 
faith in the future and the most passionate 
enthusiasm for the realization of “the 
long-deferred hopes of our forefathers and 
the dreams of German poets.” As for the 
old Kaiser William, his attitude is best 
described in his own words: “ My son is 
devoted to the new state of things with 
his whole soul, while I do not careastraw 
about it, and hold only to Prussia. I say 
that he and his successors will be called 
to make the empire now established a 
reality.” That might have been tolerated, 
but when Prince Bismarck is introduced, 
even so late as November 14, 1870, shrug- 
ging his shoulders over the idea of a Ger- 
man Empire, and asking whether the 
crown prince would wish to threaten the 
south-Germans into the imperial fold, it 
was more than Bismarckian flesh and 
blood could bear to read the following 
reply of the prince: “fa wohl, there 
would be no danger in doing that; let us 
act firmly and imperiously, and you will 
see I was right in asserting that you have 
not yet any proper consciousness of your 
power.” 

The report of that conversation, which 
closes with a protest against the way in 
which a world-historic opportunity was 
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being neglected by Bismarck, probably 
led to the extreme violence with which 
the prosecution was pressed. 

Here was the real gravamen of Dr. 
Geffcken’s offence. He had been the 
means, as the acte d’uccusation put it, of 
belittling the services of the chancellor. 
As soon as it was discovered that Dr. 
Geffcken had communicated the diary to 
the Rundschau, he was arrested and flung 
into prison, as if he had been an ordinary 
felon. Bail was denied, and the unfortu- 
nate professor was almost done to death 
in the Moabit prison.. His treatment af- 
fords a grim illustration of the fact that 
the methods of this newest dynasty of this 
nineteenth century in dealing with those 
guilty of 22se-majesté are substantially 
identical with those by which, in the first 
century of our era, the Roman tyrants ter- 
rorized the world. 

If Dr. Geffcken had died in gaol, Prince 
Bismarck would probably have consoled 
himself by reflecting that the devil had 
got his due. For, in the inexhaustible 
repertory of casual gossip, second-hand 
calumny, and carefully-stored-up denun- 
ciations by the professional dilators of the 
Press Bureau, which slumber in the ar- 
chives of the Chancellerie of Espionage at 
Berlin, it was recorded that “ once, about 
ten years ago, at a social gathering, he 
delivered himself in the most excited man- 
ner as tothe merits of Prince Bismarck, 
saying that he had not one single noble 
trait in his character, and was without a 
trace of kindliness or pity.” After this, 
why go further ? 

To death Dr. Geffcken was very nearly 
condemned, not judicially, but by the arbi- 
trary decree of the chancellor whom he 
had dared to criticise. The sufferings of 
his long imprisonment, for which there 
was no warrant save Prince Bismarck’s 
will, left him so weak that when at last he 
was released by order of the court which 
exercised jurisdiction in his case, he could 
hardly hold a pen. The close confine- 
ment, the wearying anxiety, the seclusion 
from all his friends, the expectation of the 
severest penalty which arbitrary power 
could inflict, so broke down the constitu- 
tion of the prisoner that at Christmas the 
medical officer of the gaol expected that 
he would die on his hands. A severe at- 
tack of diarrhoea reduced him to such a 
state of exhaustion that they watched 
through the night of the 22nd-23rd of 
December, not expecting that he would 
ever see the light of another day. 

Meanwhile, when the unlucky professor 
was being brought to the door of death in 
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the prison, the chancellor’s police were 
ransacking his private correspondence in 
the vain hope of finding anything that 
would lend a colorable pretext to the crim- 
inal charge preferred against him. One 
of the privileges of German citizenship is 
that at any moment the authorities can 
peruse all the private correspondence of a 
lifetime by the simple process of accusing 
you, with or without evidence, of any 
imaginary offence, and then entering your 
premises and impounding your papers. 
Civilization, it is evident, has still much to 
do in central Europe before the rights of 
the individual against the administration 
can be said even to exist. There is, how- 
ever, an obvious convenience in such a 
system to the inquisitors of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, who have no doubt immensely 
swelled their records of the sayings and 
doings of the political opponents of the 
chancellor by the simple process of mak- 
ing copious excerpts from the private let- 
ters of Dr. Geffcken’s friends. 

But nothing brought to light by license 
of Star Chamber inquisition furnished any 
evidence justifying Dr. Geffcken’s convic- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the Empire, 
before whom the acte d’accusation was 
laid, dismissed the case without even call- 
ing upon Dr. Geffcken to be heard in 
court. The court, of which Dr. Simson is 


president, declared that, though the diary 
ought not to have been published, there 
was nothing to show that Dr. Geffcken 
was conscious of the nature of the offence 
which he committed in giving it to the 


world. It therefore ordered the prosecu- 
tion to be stopped, and the prisoner set at 
liberty. 

Dr. Geffcken was kept in ignorance for 
the most part of how his case was going. 
Most of the documents of his process were 
kept secret from him, On the fourth of 
January he was forbidden to correspond 
treely with his counsel, and on the morn- 
ing of the fifth the inspector of the prison 
suddenly entered his cell and told him 
that he was free. Then prison officials 
rushed in, hastily packed up his clothes, 
and half an hour later he was being driven 
to the railway station. It was not until 
four days afterwards that he received the 
decree of the Supreme Court which or- 
dered his immediate release. He reached 
Hamburg extremely weak, and in no con- 
dition to undertake the journey to the 


Riviera which was imperatively ordered | 
He was | 
overwhelmed with letters, telegrams, con- | 


for the restoration of his health. 


gratulations, and demands for interviews, 
experiences, articles, photographs, and 
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pamphlets. But until his health is re- 
established Dr. Geffcken has determined 
to remain a stranger to the warfare that 
rages around him in the press. He has 
not written or inspired a single line. But 
as a parting blow, he was, after his return, 
summoned before the authorities, and 
cross-examined, in order to show cause 
why he should not be shut up as a lunatic 
in an asylum. 

Prince Bismarck had lost his prey. But 
the public had not fathomed the resources 
at the disposal of a ruthless chancellor, 
furious at the thwarting of his will. The 
old German reverence for judicial forms, 
the high ideal of the supremacy of lawand 
the integrity of the judicial office which 
justified the proud boast, “There are 
judges at Berlin” —and it would seem at 
Leipsic—did not deter Prince Bismarck 
from appealing from the Supreme Court 
of the Empire to public opinion, by the 
publication of an ex parte statement of 
the case against Dr. Geffcken, supported 
by more or less garbled and imperfect 
versions of the private correspondence 
seized in Dr. Geffcken’s house. This ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented step was 
taken, said the chancellor, in the interest 
of his Majesty’s administration of justice, 
and in order to afford the several govern- 
ments, no less than public opinion, an 
opportunity of forming an independent 
opinion on the subject, “thus bringing the 
facts to the knowledge- of all who are 
rightly entitled to see the judicial authori- 
ties of the empire always act in a just and 
matter-of-fact manner,” and “ to enable the 
governments and their subjects to form 
their own opinion as to the conduct of 
the imperial judiciary in the case of Dr. 
Geffcken.” 

The immediate result of this affront to 
the dignity of the Supreme Court of the 
Empire was the resignation of the minister 
of justice, Dr. von Friedberg. He was 
an honest man, and a friend of the late 
emperor, who selected him as the first 
person to receive the Order of the Black 
Eagle at his hands. We have probably 
not yet seen the ultimate outcome of this 
extraordinary appeal from the supreme 
judicial tribunal to the verdict of a public 
opinion, which is neither competent to 
demand the production of the necessary 
evidence nor responsible for the impartial 
justice of its verdict. 

VI. 
NOTHING seems to be more injurious 


to the faculties of men than the exercise 
of uncontrolled and absolute power. Pris- 
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oners in gaols who have all their wants 
supplied without the constant pressure of 
the struggle for existence, gradually sink 
into a condition of mental torpor. The 
same law, applied in a different sphere, 
exacts a similar revenge from those who, 
in the highest positions, have succeeded 
in beating down all the rivals or oppo- 
nents whose competition in the earlier 
stages of their career supplied indispen- 
sable stimulus and not less indispensable 
experience as to the limits of the possi- 
ble. Prince Bismarck is now suffering 
from the fatal results of being too success- 
ful. He has emancipated himself from 
the limitations from which come most of 
our*strength. He has lost his shrewd- 
ness, his quick perception of the differ- 
ence between the possible and the impos- 
sible, and his instinctive consciousness of 
the laws that govern the affairs of men. 
It is as if he had rid himself of the faculty 
of feeling pain, a thing which every one 
would naturally desire, but which, if 
granted, would destroy our chief security 
against danger. 

The attempt which he is now making 
to carry out a proscription of all who have 
ever crossed his path is one of the signs 
that the hand of the famous chancellor 
has lost its cunning, and that in his case 
is being verified the truth of the saying of 


the ancients, that pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall. Even the worm may turn at last, and 
the attempt to hunt down all the friends 
of the emperor Frederic has already pro- 
voked a very healthy reaction against the 


chancellor and his promising son, It is 
in the political relations of nations as it is 
in schools. No matter how excellent may 
be the original disposition of the head 
boy, if there is no one who dares stick up 
to him, he soon becomes intolerable. 
Prince Bismarck has so long been the 
head boy in Dame Europa’s school that 
no one has dared to say him nay. Let 
him hector and bully as he please, his 
colleagues and his neighbors have said 
never a word. Last December, however, 
he presumed too far on the long-suffering 
endurance of Europe, and his arrogance 
provoked a retort which has been hailed 
with delight throughout the Continent. 

Of all the ambassadors in the British 
diplomatic service, Sir Robert Morier is 
the man who has done most to interpret 
Germany to England. For a good half 
of his diplomatic career his constant pre- 
occupation was to rouse his countrymen 
toa sense of the greatness, both moral and 
material, of the German people. 
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glishman probably enjoyed more of the 
confidence of the late emperor, and few 
Englishmen ever sympathized so passion- 
ately with German aspirations to liberty 
and independence. But he shared the 
views of the late emperor as to the mis- 
chief which Prince Bismarck’s unchecked 
ascendency was exercising in all the 
higher qualities of the German folk. He 
had been for two years accredited to the 
little court of Hesse-Darmstadt, one of the 
minor principalities which submitted re- 
luctantly to the Prussianization that fol- 
lowed Sadowa. Being in his way quite as 
independent and passionate as Prince 
Bismarck himself, there was established 
between the two men a latent antagonism 
which gradually hardened into a positive 
antipathy. Prince Bismarck seems to 
have kept the dossier of Sir Robert Mo- 
rier, noting down for use when the day of 
action might arrive every petty story of 
backstairs scandal, every unguarded ex- 
pression, and, in short, all the usual stock 
in trade accumulated by private-inquiry 
agents, who are much the same all the 
world over, whether they are detectives 
like Meiklejohn in London or decorated 
officials in the Wilhelmstrasse. As for 
Sir Robert Morier, he went his way, do- 
ing his duty to his country in the various 
capitals to which he was accredited, with- 
out paying much heed to the chancellor’s 
enmity, until,in due course of diplomatic 
promotion, he was sent to represent her 
Majesty at the court of St. Petersburg. At 
a preconcerted signal the reptile press 
began to unmask their batteries of abuse 
against the appointment. Their attack 
was treated with contempt, and it was not 
followed up—at least, not for a time. 
Sir Robert Morier, however, soon gave 
the German chancellor fresh cause for 
enmity. The excellent relations which he 
established between England and Russia 
weakened the system of alliances by 
which Prince Bismarck calculated that he 
could best secure the supremacy of Ger- 
many. As long as England and Russia 
are at cross purposes, Europe disappears ; 
there is only Germany and the mayor of 
the palace at Friedrichsruhe or at Varzin. 
But with a good understanding between 
London and St. Petersburg, Germany re- 
sumes her natural and proper place as 
prima inter pares among the European 
powers. Hence Sir Robert Morier, by 
the confidence which he was able to estab- 
lish between England and Russia, directly 
traversed the main line of Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy, which is, as it has always 
been, to keep up the antagonism between 
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England and Russia in order that Ger- | 


many might be supreme in Europe. 

It was therefore necessary to discredit 
Sir Robert Morier, and, if possible, to re- 
move him from St. Petersburg. The first 
step was for Count Herbert Bismarck to 
circulate — privately, of course, but dili- 
gently —a curious falsehood told by Mar- 
shal Bazaine to a German military attaché 
in Madrid, concerning news said to have 
been sent by Sir Robert from Darmstadt 
to Metz wé@ London, which betrayed to 
the French the movements of the German 
trocps, and enabled him to inflict on them 
considerable loss. Of this, however, no 
notice could be taken, beyond obtaining 
from Marshal Bazaine, in July last, a de- 
nial that he had ever made any such 
statement. Armed with this denial, Sir 
Robert Morier, who knew the methods of 
those with whom he had to deal, waited 
developments. He had not long to wait. 
Among the private letters seized when 
Dr. Geffcken’s correspondence was car- 
ried off to Berlin was one from Baron 
von Roggenbach, containing the passage, 
“*Morier is coming to-day.” The mere 
mention of the name of Sir Robert Morier 
in the professor’s correspondence sufficed 
as a pretext for reopening the attack oa 
our ambassador. On the 16th of Decem- 


ber the K6lnische Zeitung published a 
statement, obviously communicated from 
the Press Bureau, and probably by direct 
orders of Count Herbert Bismarck, stat- 
ing that — 


In connection with investigations which had 
to be made in the Geffcken case . . . there 
came to be considered a remark of Marshal 
Bazaine’s, to the effect that in August, 1870, 
he received the first news of the advance of 
the German armies over the Moselle through 
a communication, by way of London and Paris, 
from the then English chargé d’affaires at 
Darmstadt, Sir Robert Morier. 

When this statement reached St. Peters- 
burg, on the 19th of December, Sir Rob- 
ert Morier at once wrote to Count Herbert 
Bismarck, as one gentleman would write 
to another, denying the charge in the most 
explicit terms, enclosing the letter in 
which Marshal Bazaine had repudiated 
the remark imputed to him, and asking 
the count, as a gentleman and a man of 
honor, to cause an immediate contradic- 
tion of the foul and infamous libel to be 
inserted in the Morddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung. To this demand Count Herbert 
responded by sending to the Kélnische 
the report of the military attaché, Major 
von Deines, dated Madrid, April 2, 1886, 
in which the remark of Bazaine was trans- 
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mitted to the Spy Bureau in Berlin, where 
it was docketed for use when the time 
came, and then curtly wrote to Sir Robert 
Morier, in reply to “your Excellency’s 
letter,” — 


I regret that neither its contents nor its tone 
enable me to comply with your astonishing 
demand, and to step out of the limits imposed 
upon me by my official position in regard to 
the German Press. 


The controversy has been carried on 
ever since in the newspapers, but nothing 
that has been written has in any way re- 
moved the damaging effect of this startling 
exposure of the methods of the Bismarcks. 
It may be admitted without reserve that 
Sir Robert Morier’s conduct in addressing 
himself direct to Count Herbert Bismarck 
was in direct contravention of all dip- 
lomatic precedent. The etiquette of the 
profession required that he should have 
forwarded a disclaimer to Lord Salisbury, 
who would have sent it to Sir Edward 
Malet, who would have laid it before 
Count Herbert Bismarck, thus making the 
question international instead of personal. 
That Sir Robert avoided by his discreet 
indiscretion. Writing at once on his own 
initiative to Count Herbert Bismarck, as 
one gentleman writes to another, he took 
the simplest and the most direct method 
of getting a scandalous lie nailed to the 
counter with the least possible delay. It 
may also be freely admitted that the terms 
of the inquiry which he addressed to 
Bazaine last July do not absolutely cover 
the points raised by the authentic reports 
of the conversation reported by Major von 
Deines in 1886, which Count Herbert 
never published until January, 1889. No 
one thinks that Major von Deines reported 
anything but the exact words which were 
used by Bazaine, nor is it necessary to 
doubt that Bazaine did make the state- 
ment which he subsequently declared to 
be apocryphal. The importance of that 
point disappeared when the text of the 
statement was published. For Bazaine 
seems to have said that he never knew of 
the passage of the Moselle on August 14 
by the Germans until he received a tele- 
gram from London on August 16 announc- 
ing the fact on the authority of Sir Robert, 
then Mr. Morier. The moment the dates 
were published the whole story fell to 
pieces, because the marshal’s own history 
of the campaign, published long before, 
proves that the passage of the Moselle 
was Officially reported to him by one of 
his own officers the day before the de- 
spatch of Mr. Morier is said to have 
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reached him. Not only so, but the details | young emperor because the newspapers 


of the movement were reported at full 
length in the English newspapers of Au- 
gust 15, and could therefore have been 
sent him by telegraph from Paris on the 
arrival of the Ztmes — supposing, of 
course, that he needed any intelligence 
from London of the movement of troops 
whose cannon were actually thundering 
in his ears — before the alleged telegram 
was ever despatched. Asasimple matter 
of fact, Sir Robert Morier never had any 
information as to the movements of the 
German troops, excepting that which he 
read in the newspapers, and he never sent 
any telegram or despatch of any kind to 
any person giving any military informa- 
tion, for the very simple and sufficient 
reason that he never had any to send. 
The whole story, which Bazaine seems to 
have invented in order to curry favor 
with the Germans at Madrid, who were 
much incensed against Sir Robert Morier 
for his success in negotiating a treaty of 
commerce with Spain, was a manifest im- 
possibility, and a very gross absurdity to 
boot. Yet it is this monstrous slander, 
originally picked up from the lips of a 
traitor, who, after his escape from gaol, 
lived on private charity in Madrid, that 
Count Herbert Bismarck and his organs 


in the press persist in circulating and re- 


fuse to withdraw! No condemnation can 
be more severe than that which they have 
placed on record in their own newspapers. 
The story is complete in all its parts. It 
is a perfect compendium of the Bismarck- 
ian method of enforcing a proscription by 
the wholesale and systematic circulation 
of falsehood. To have forced such an ex- 
posure as this upon the founders of the 
new dynasty, and to have branded Count 
Herbert Bismarck as a convicted libeller, 
who when his weapons are shown to be 
poisoned, persists in their use, are ser- 
vices to civilization for which Europe, and 
especially Germany, may well be grateful 
to Sir Robert Morier. 


VII. 


FRoM this brief and hurried survey of 
some among the many indications of the 
evil change which has come over the mind 
of the great chancellor, intensifying his 
natural defects and obscuring his better 
qualities, much has necessarily been omit- 
ted. The friction between the emperor 
Frederic and his chancellor on the sub- 
ject of Jew-baiting has not even been 
mentioned, nor has a word been said con- 
cerning the extraordinary censure pro 
nounced upon the mayor of Berlin by the 





of the capital eulogized his dead father. 
These are but minor features of the same 
great campaign relentlessly waged against 
all the friends of the sovereign who was no 
friend to Prince Bismarck’s ideas. Every 
one who showed a loyal devotion to the 
late emperor—his widow, his English 
physician, Professor Geffcken, Sir Robert 
Morier, Baron von Roggenbach —are all 
marked down for pitiless persecution. 
Their names are in the black-book of the 
proscription, for were they not one and all 
the friends of Frederic I1I.? 

What will become of the Bismarck dy- 
nasty remains in doubt. It is difficult to 
found a new dynasty in modern times; to 
found a ministerial dynasty is almost im- 
possible. There is no proof that the tur- 
bulent young count whom the chancellor 
has striven so hard to make his successor 
has either the prescience or the courage 
of his sire. To borrow a Johnsonian 
phrase, he has all the nodosity of the oak 
without its strength, and all the contor- 
tions of the sibyl without her inspiration. 
Nor can it be said that Count Herbert has 
been trained ina good school. Adversity 
is the best school for genius, and it was in 
long years of storm and stress that his 
father discovered and exercised those 
marvellous gifts of forethought and sagac- 
ity which have made him the foremost 
minister of the century. But the very 
magnitude of his success has deprived his 
son of all possibility of profiting by the 
advantages which stood his father in such 
good stead. Count Herbert Bismarck to- 
day is powerful, for when he speaks every 
one hears the echo of his father’s voice. 
But when six feet two inches of German 
soil cover all that is mortal of the mighty 
Reichskanzler, will those who now bow 
silently before the insolence of his ‘son 
tolerate the unsupported arrogance of Bis- 
marck I].? The young emperor will prob- 
ably be the first to chafe against Count 
Herbert’s authority, and the wrongs of the 
mother may yet be avenged by the hand 
of her son. 

The Bismarck dynasty will fall, having 
done its work. The era of blood and iron 
is not eternal. The generous and benefi- 
cent influences which the empress repre- 
sents are stronger in the long run than all 
the legions of the chancellor. »And in the 
near future her Imperial Majesty may yet 
achieve a glorious and bloodless revenge. 
She can no longer fill the throne of Ger- 
many. But she has within her grasp the 
leadership of a cause far more important 
than that which the valor and sagacity of 
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the Hohenzollerns crowned with victory 


before the gates of Paris. It is possible 
for her Imperial Majesty to make her 
court a place where the best men and 
women of the world, all who are striving 
to bring in the brighter and the nobler 
day, would find welcome, encouragement, 
and inspiration. Art, science, letters, phi- 
lanthropy, and all that ennobles life and 
tends to lift man nearer to God would find 
there a natural home, stately and yet sim- 
ple, imperial and yet human, the cosmo- 
politan capital of all that makes for the 
betterment of the world. There, as in an 
ideal world, far removed from the tram- 
mels of court etiquette and the intrigues 
of chancellors, the empress Victoria could 
re-establish Arthur’s “table round,” 


And teach high thought and amiable words, 
And courtliness and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


Seated in the centre of the European con- 
tinent, its influence would be co extensive 
with the civilization of which it would be 
the finest flower. Whether her Imperial 
Majesty will feel impelled to ascend the 
loftier throne which now stands empty 
before her, we do not know. For the mo- 
ment she is too broken and bowed down 
with the burden of her woe. But to her 
we may address the familiar words which 
the poet-laureate addressed to our wid- 
owed queen, — 

Break not, O woman’s heart, but still en- 

dure — 
Break not, for thou art royal, but endure. 


Hers is the unique position, hers the 
unrivalled opportunity. Others are tram- 
melled by routine and limited by national- 
ity, as indeed she would herself have been 
had she continued to occupy the throne of 
Germany. A wider empire awaits her if 
she but rises to the height of her responsi- 
bilities, and acts as the imperial head of 
the womanhood and of the culture of the 
world. 


From All The Year Round. 
SHANGHAI, FROM A BEDROOM WINDOW. 


My bedroom window in the Hétel des 
Colonies, Shanghai, is an excellent post 
of observation. The large French doors 
can be thrown back, and an easy-chair 
placed so as to command the street below. 
It is not a wide thoroughfare, nor yet a 
pretty one, but one in much request. It 
is one of those cross streets which lead 
directly into the Chinese quarter from the 
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river frontage — the wide and picturesque 
Yang-tse Road, where most of the Euro- 
pean places of business are situated. 
Another busy street cuts it at right angles 
just above the hotel, and from my:window 
I obtain a good view up and down both. 

I have not to sit long before my interest 
is aroused. The jinricksha men are the 
most prominent feature in the street 
below. The jinricksha — colloquially, 
ricksha—is something like a miniature 
dog-cart, capable of holding only one, and 
pulled by a man instead of a horse. It is 
at once the Chinese cab, omnibus, and 
tram in one. A long line of these rick- 
shas and their drivers stretches from the 
hotel down the road in a kind of extended 
sandwich of men and vehicles. The men 
are uninteresting in appearance, and 
lounge about in the most indifferent 
fashion. At a casual glance they appear 
lazy and unenergetic, though really they 
are nothing of the kind. I could not 
help noticing one fellow, clad in a dirty 
garment, like a superannuated horse-rug, 
and with a pair of brown, knotted legs, 
innocent of any covering whatsoever. He 
looked such an idle vagabond, and loafed 
about with such an expression of vacant 
indifference on his face, that I could not 
help taking particular notice of him. 
First he seated himself lazily on the 
shafts of his ricksha, then he rose and 
leant against the wall, so as to yawn more 
at his ease. Then he scratched his head 
placidly, and glanced three or four times 
up and down the street. Nothing of in- 
terest meeting his gaze, he yawned again, 
expectorated on the pavement, and com- 
menced scratching one leg with the toe 
of the other. After a moment or two he 
sat himself down on the pavement, threw 
a stone feebly at a passing dog, yawned 
again, and set up a low whistle. But at 
that moment a European happened to 
come out of the hotel, and beckoned for 
aricksha. Quicker than the greasiest of 
any greased lightning that ever flashed, 
my ricksha-man harnessed himself to his 
vehicle, and with one gigantic bound, pro- 
jected himself across the street. He was 
before all the others, and deservedly 
secured the prize. 

The competition between these men is 
very great, and their anxiety to gaina fare 
astonishing. A European has only to ap- 
pear at the entrance of the hotel, anda 
cloud of rickshas and their drivers hovers 
round in excited competition. When one 
walks away, it is with an escort of half a 
dozen. There was one man in a green 


coat who followed my companion and my- 




















self about pertinaciously, watching our 
every movement with hungry eyes, and 
seemingly resolved to gain our patronage 
at any cost. He was a veritable shadow 
to both of us; he haunted us; he filled 
our cup of enjoyment with bitterness. 
If we stopped a moment, undecided which 
way to turn, down he would swoop upon 
us and offer his services with discompos- 
ing intensity; if my companion pointed 
out to me some particular building or 
subject, the man in the dirty green coat 
would take it as a signal, and bear down 
upon us with a wild whoop of triumph. 
We were afraid to cough, to wink, to raise 
a finger, for every time we did so the 
ricksha-man would gather himself up and 
swoop down upon us with an indomitable 
perseverance that was maddening. 

We tried to dodge him round corners, 
to distance him by speed; but all to no 
purpose. We remonstrated with him, we 
even went so far as to swear at him; but 
to everything he replied in the same strain, 
“Wantchee ricksha?” But at last we 
found a method of tiring out even his 
pertinacity. We took not the slightest 
notice of him whatsoever. We indulged 
in unrestrained gesture and animated con- 
versation, and when he came bearing 
down upon us, acted as though there was 
no such thing as a ricksha-man in a dis- 
reputable green coat in existence. 

We looked through him and over him; 
trod on the shafts of his vehicle when he 
put them in our way, and when he uttered 
his unchanging formula, assumed a vacant 
expression of countenance, and pretended 
not to hear. We regarded the prospect 
through him, and flourished our sticks in 
dangerous proximity to his person, as 
though unaware of his presence. It was 
a hard, hard struggle, but we conquered 
inthe end. Time after time he essayed 
to make a stand against our frigidity, but 
in vain; and finally, after making a last 
effort, stood and cursed us with all the 
bitterness of defeat, and turned his back 
upon us forever. 

Another class of men, who devote their 
energies to the conveyance of the public, 
can be seen passing to and fro all day 
long beneath my bedroom window. These 
are the wheelbarrow-men, peculiar to the 
north, and not found in southern China. 
Their vehicle is a curious contrivance — 
a species of heavy wheelbarrow with a 
raised centre. It is something like a min- 
iature one-wheeled Irish jaunting-car, 
pushed from behind by a man instead of 
being pulled by a horse. The raised cen- 
tre serves as a back, the body of the bar- 
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row being the seat; the occupants sitting 
back to back. These vehicles are mostly 
patronized by the poorer classes, the fare 
being very cheap. Exceedingly clumsy 
in appearance, they jolt most terribly, and 
squeak as they move on at a snail’s pace ; 
but notwithstanding this they are largely 
patronized by the Chinese. 

The coolies, carrying burthens at either 
end of a stout bamboo pole, constitute 
another class which constantly attracts my 
attention. Their name is legion, and their 
burthens are legion. It is astonishing 
what a weight a Chinaman can carry on 
his shoulders, and what a diversity of ar- 
ticles. Building-stone, bricks, tea, rice, 
boxes of all sorts, water, articles for sale, 
packing-cases —all is fish that comes to 
the coolie’s net. The bearers trot along 
with their peculiar shuffle, constantly cry- 
ing out their notes of warning to the pass- 
ers-by, apparently unconscious that they 
are performing feats which a very Her- 
cules might hesitate to attempt. Now a 
long string of ten or twelve comes by in 
Indian file, laden, perhaps, with rice, each 
one with an ordinary pack-horse’s load. 
Now, half-a-dozen, harnessed to a huge 
block of granite, struggle past, toiling and 
straining like so many working bullocks. 
Now a heap of light cargo — boxes, paper 
lanterns, or something of the kind— 
comes bobbing along with an invisible 
man attached — as evidenced by a voice 
sounding hollowly from the midst of the 
load. Then there staggers by a man laden 
with long bars of iron and steel for the 
blacksmith, .clanking dismally like Mar- 
ley’s ghost, and knocks the end of his 
load against the ricksha, whose owner is 
temporarily engaged in witnessing a dog- 
fight. Some of the paint is scraped off, 
and then there ensues a partial stoppage 
and a sudden babel of voices,‘until a na- 
tive policeman happens to loaf by, when 
peace reigns once again. 

The bamboo is a cherished possession 
of the Chinese —an ordinary coolie with- , 
out one would be a hollow mockery. Al- 
though not perhaps in actual use, he always 
has one with him ready for emergencies ; 
and if by some extraordinary chance he 
has not, and one should be required, give 
him ten seconds, and from some unknown 
source he will procure an assortment of 
twenty. 

These coolies who carry burthens have 
a peculiar habit of calling out “ Hi! hi!” 
at every step, to warn the passers-by of 
their approach; and this becomes such 
second nature with them, that even when 
they are resting they still keep up the 
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same monotonous chant. It is rather 
strange to hear a coolie, resting on a door- 
step or even walking without a burthen at 
all, calling out “ Hi! hi!” dismally. The 
first time I heard one doing this I thought 
he must have injured himself, and was in 
need of assistance, so I stopped to see 
what was the matter. But he evidently 
thought that I had felonious designs of 
some kind, for he hastily picked up his 
bamboo and made off. 

Women and children carrying babies 
strapped on their backs are another class 
of pedestrians that continually attract my 
notice as I sit at my bedroom window. 
The number of babies I can see is some- 
thing appalling. Not only has every 
woman one strapped to her back, but the 
little girls playing in the streets in most 
instances have the same appendage in the 
shape of an infant brother or sister. The 
nonchalance and ease with which they 
bear their burthens is very remarkable. 
They engage in the ordinary games of 
childhood with as much zest as though 
they had no such thing as a forty-pound 
baby saddled on them. If, in the ardor of 
playing, their charge gets disarranged, the 
girls simply give themselves a jolt, and 
shake it back to its proper position. I 
can see half-a-dozen of these immature 
nurses playing together, with some of the 
babies seemingly so disarranged as to be 
in imminent peril of their lives. And yet 
heads may hang down hazardously, ban- 
dages become loosened, and little bodies 
be all twisted awry, but there is never any 
harm done. Just in the very nick of time 
the player stops for a moment, and by one 
miraculous wriggle, shakes her burthen 
back to its proper position, and resumes 
her game with childish unconcern, And 
a further remarkable feature is that the 
baby nevér cries, even under the most 
aggravating circumstances. It may be 
hanging limply, and have half its body 
trailing forlornly down, but it does not 
seem to mind it in the least. After the 
shake that rearranges it, it comes up smil- 
ing, as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world to be in peril of its life twenty 
times a day. 

The most interesting sight in the street 
below is that afforded by the numerous 
processions which, every now and again, 
pass beneath my bedroom window. On 
an average, I should say, one passes 
every quarter of an hour—some large 
and some smal] — marriage and funeral 
processions; religious processions; and 
those formed by the retinue of guards of 
honor attending a mandarin. I can always 
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hear one long before I catch a glimpse of 
it. An unearthly banging of gongs and 
clashing of cymbals heralds its approach, 
accompanied by shouting and some ad- 
vance ripples of excitement. Then it 
slowly makes its appearance — a long, dis- 
organized line of musicians; banner-bear- 
ers; men with colored lanterns; others 
with grotesque-looking frescoes, represent- 
ing mythical personages ; mimic soldiers, 
armed with wooden halberds and shields; 
coolies banging gongs; and lastly a long 
tail of scaramouches and vagabonds doing 
nothing in particular beyond looking dis- 
reputable and uncleanly. If it is a man- 
darin procession the soldiers are real ones, 
the banging and shouting more deafening, 
and the great man himself can be de- 
scried in the heart of the train riding an 
unkempt pony with a string of bells jing- 
ling round its neck, or else reposing snugly 
in a covered-in sedan-chair. Funeral pro- 
cessions are to be distinguished by the 
white draperies of the walkers, and the 
priests in long bleached garments that 
generally accompany them; marriage pro- 
cessions by the flaring crimson which is 
the emblem of Hymen and his festivities. 

Some of the processions, however, are 
of the meanest description — perhaps not 
more than two or three coolies, one bear- 
ing a colored lantern, one a gong, and one 
a banner. A procession of two or three, 
such as this, will march down the centre 
of the street with as much assumption as 
a full-sized one of fifty. 

I am highly amused to see the way in 
which the average ricksha coolie acts 
when a procession happens to meander 
by. A second thoroughfare intersects the 
one my window commands, and this cross- 
ing is a spot generally fraught with mis- 
fortune and difficulty for the numerous 
processions as they go by. Down comes 
a ricksha-man from the cross road, and, 
before he can stop, is in the heart of 
the procession, spreading disorganization 
right and left. But he never budges or 
gives way aninch. He may have a five- 
cent fare of a dirty old Chinaman in his 
vehicle, whose business is of the least 
importance ; but, all the same, the ricksha- 
man as little brooks a stoppage as though 
the well-being of the empire depended on 
his fare reaching his destination within a 
certain time. Down he swoops, uttering 
stentorian notes of warning, and then — 
as the procession never dreams of taking 
the slightest notice of him, but marches 
on with all the solemnity the occasion 
demands —he finishes up by projecting 
himself into its midst, throwing the whole 
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body into dire confusion. Then of course 
he lifts up his sweet voice, and the pro- 
cession follows suit, and for five minutes 
nothing is heard but shrill voices and 
vituperation. Other ricksha-men join in; 
strong ripples of excitement and impa- 
tience agitate the rear ranks of the proces- 
sion, forced to keep in line and panting to 
join in the fray. Either contending party 
locks as if he would rather die than budge 
an inch, when, in nine cases out of ten, 
the procession surlily opens, and, with a 
whoop of triumph, the victorious ricksha- 
man darts through and is off. 

The vehicles which pass every now and 
again attract my notice in the intervals of 
procession-viewing. The country round 
Shanghai being flat, and the European 
settlement having good roads, one enjoys 
the novelty of seeing plenty of carriages 
in the street, which is not the case further 
south. Quite a number pass in front of 
my post of observation, mostly private 
conveyances belonging to Europeans. 
There are no horses—at most, one or 
two— Mongolian ponies being the sub- 
stitute. Some very pretty equipages pass 
my window, most of them being toy 
broughams with windows all round, in- 
stead of wooden panels, looking wonder- 
fully light and graceful. With a pair of 
well-matched cream or dapple-grey ponies, 
and neatly uniformed coolie coachman and 
groom, they look charming. Such a one 
her fairy godmother might have bestowed 
on Cinderella to go to the king’s ball in. 

Dog-carts and buggies are the only 
other kind of vehicles I see. Every now 
and again one shoots past to the dismay 
of the pedestrians — for the average 
Chinaman thinks the centre of the road 
just as good a place to walk in as the foot- 
path. One dog-cart that passed — quitea 
spruce affair — was manned and officered 
by young Chinese bloods. The driver 
was evidently an exquisite of the first 
water, and the overpowering air with 
which he held reins and whip, and con- 
versed with an equally exquisite compan- 
ion, was a matter of admiration to all be- 
holders. Gloved and shawled, cigar in 
mouth, striped rug about their knees, the 
two looked condescendingly imposing, and 
even reflected lustre on the groom sitting 
with folded arms behind. 

There is a rickety old wagon which 
passes my window twice every day, and 
seems to ply regularly in a certain direc- 
tion. It groans and creaks as it lumbers 
by, and is, I think, the most ramshackle 
vehicle I ever saw. The horse harnessed 
to it is a very Orson for hairiness, but 
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possesses a curious interest in my eyes 
in consequence of an adventure of which 
it was the hero, Just underneath my win- 
window a hawker had left a basket of 
vegetables on the footpath, whilst he 
transacted some business relative to the 
purchase of carrots by an old woman with 
one eye. Orson happened to clatter by 
at the time, and his eye lighted on the 
basket. With surprising promptitude he 
made a sudden dive to the sidewalk, 
thrust his head into the basket, and re- 
sumed his way with a good-sized turnip 
in his mouth. It did not take a minute to 
accomplish, and as the driver or any of the 
passers never thought of taking any steps 
in the matter, I suppose it was quite a 
matter-of-fact and ordinary occurrence. 
When Orson passed by on his return, I 
noticed that he kept a lookout, and turned 
his head enquiringly from side to side; 
but a second chance of impromptu re- 
freshment did not offer itself, and so, shak- 
ing his heavy head dismally, he resumed 
his ordinary stolid look, and slowly 
slouched out of sight. 

In the foregoing few paragraphs I have 
not made mention of one-half the persons 
and things that attract my attention and 
arouse my interest. There are many 
other classes of pedestrians that come 
under my eye. Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Americans —from the for- 
eign consul down to the junior clerk ; from 
the epauletted navy captain to the free-and- 
easy blue-jacket. Native hawkers; occa- 
sional Japs, undersized and dark, but 
prepossessing from the mere fact of not 
wearing a pigtail; native merchants; 
coolies ; servants ; shopkeepers ; porters ; 
loafers ; and other street-throngers, whose 
business or occupation can only be a mat- 
ter of conjecture—all these crowd the 
footpaths and roadway, and pass and re- 
pass in never-ending streams. 

I will close this paper by jotting down 
a note about a peculiar national custom 
which I have observed from my snug: 
lookout. Itis this. The ordinary China- 
men, as arule, have their cherished pig- 
tail loosely tied up in a knot at the back 
of the head. This is in order to keep it 
out of harm’s way. But when a Celestial 
meets a friend, before he stops to ex- 
change the ordinary greetings, he gives 
his pigtail a poke, so as to bring it down 
his back again. The other follows suit; 
and whilst the two talk, the pigtail hangs 
down, and is not replaced until they part. 

It is considered the height of impolite- 
ness to converse with the pigtail looped 
up; nor is it etiquette for servants to 
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have theirs tied up when attending on 
their masters. 

It is a peculiar custom, but not a very 
troublesome one. One poke at the pig- 
tail, and down it comes; and then, when 
the owner of it has learnt all the news — 
heard about the new baby at Pok Ung 
Lung’s round the corner, and the death of 
the yellow dog belonging to his cousin, 
who lives in the street of Everlasting 
Delights —and has discussed the market 
price of rice, and made a remark about 
the weather, he takes his leave, and by 
one miraculous twist has got his pigtail 
tied up as fast as if it were held by a 
dozen hairpins and combs. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE PENNY-FICTIONIST. 


It is a good many years ago since the 
writer was first introduced into the circle 
of the upper five or six—there cannot 
really be ten such superlatively gorgeous 
circles — by his nurse Fanny. It cannot 
be said that a formal and personal intro- 
duction was ever effected, but Fanny used 
to leave them lying about—the upper 
five or six who dwelt between the pages 
of the London Fictionist. The read- 
ing probably did the small boy very little 
harm, and the pleasing familiarity thus 
gained of the ways and manners of earls 
and Italian princes may some day prove 
to be of inestimable value. Dukes and 
duchesses since then the writer has never 
met; and all that can be said of themis 
that if in real life they resemble their 
namesakes in the pages of the Fictzon- 
ist, his good fortune is great, for their 
room is much to be preferred to their 
company. Ona renewal of the acquaint- 
ance (at the cost of one penny) of these 
distinguished persons | find them quite 
unchanged. Like Cleopatra, “age cannot 
wither them, nor custom stale” their un- 
varying resemblance. 

For the assistance of the inexperienced 
writer we will mention some of the most 
salient points of the ducal effigy. He is 
usually elevated by “ pride of birth” and 
“pride of race,” “ blue blood,” “long, un- 
sullied descent,” and so many “genera- 
tions of ancestors,” that he is lifted far 
above the common herd; and even his 
many virtues are so cold and stately that 
a duke —to be accepted as such by con- 
noisseurs — must perforce be rather mon- 
umental than human. Never let your 
duke talk much, for it is most difficult to 
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keep on so lofty a platform. It is well to 
remember that the hair of a duke is gen- 
erally thin—this is supposed to show 
breed (the penny-fictionist argues from 
dogs to dukes) ; his nose is always hooked 
or aquiline, and, as a rule, his eyelids 
“droop with a calm disdain;” his face is 
usually pale, and his hands mus¢ be long, 
narrow, and “almost of a womanly white- 
ness.” Never forget that his instep is 
arched, because since Anne of Austria 
made so much fuss about it everybody 
knows that nobody is anybody whose 
instep is not shaped like a railway bridge. 
A duke, too, always “ wears a star,” and a 
good deal is said about “ the ribbon of his 
order.” Other degrees of nobility — mar- 
quis, earl, viscount, etc. — are obtained by 
diluting a duke. Duchesses are very 
much the same as dukes, but they may 
have a double chin, and it is usually their 
mouths which “droop with calm disdain ” 
instead of their eyelids, and they wear 
their hair in dandeaux, which a duke, 
unless a very unusual one, cannot do. 
Perhaps of all characters in penny fic- 
tion the one most likely to be of service 
to the beginner is the polished villain. Of 
all persons he is the most attractive and 
popular. He it is whose eyes possess 
“such a fatal power; ” they are always 
dark — not “ fathomless,” though ; that is 
a quality always belonging to young ladies 
in love, and sometimes to young men in 
a similar condition. The polished vil- 
lain’s orbs are always either “cold,” 
“restless,” or “shifty.” He is dark of 
hue — indeed, often he is styled a “ bru- 
nette ” (which is a bold stroke for popular 
favor); and his nostrils, for some reason 
or other, must always be descanted upon; 
certainly they do “dilate” and “ quiver” 
a good deal at different periods in the 
story. Recognizing his deserved popu- 
larity, the illustrator of these works gen- 
erally presents the polished villain in some 
striking situation on the first page of the 
weekly instalment. Even now he is 
scowling at me from my desk, with his 
clenched fist pressed to his “square” 
chin. Judging from his expansive bosom, 
this gentleman should be possessed of all 
the virtues — but he is not. Appearances 
are deceitful. Look at his “tiny feet,” 
and at once you recognize the polished 
villain. Heartless reprobates always have 
“tiny feet” in stories of this character, 
and in the number in which this portrait 
is given it appears that the P. V. is en- 
deavoring to wed the poor but beauteous 
lady who figures under the fictitious name 
of Miss Madeline Redruth, but who is. 
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really Lady Ida Somebody, the heiress of 
two million sterling, though she does not 
know it. The gentleman appears to be 
on the point of success when the instal- 
ment ends, but we know he will fail, and 
that Lady Ida Somebody will quickly be- 
come Lady Ida Somebody Else, and enjoy 
her modest competence in peace. 

To be successful the author of these 
romances must be lavish in bestowing 
great physical charm upon his characters, 
and a few words may not be amiss as to 
the styles that are chieflyin demand. The 
salient points in the penny-dreadful type 
of manly beauty are an “enormous” 
chest, and a very small, “almost femi- 
nine ” waist; the head also must be small, 
but always marvellously “ chiselled.” (It 
may incidentally be mentioned that “ close- 
clipped ” hair is now in vogue ; flowing and 
waving locks have quite gone out.) This 
dainty cranium is always “poised” upon 
a thick neck, “suggestive of herculean 
strength ; ” the features are intensely clas- 
sic, and the chin is “ full.” The hands of 
this delightful being (“ though very power- 
ful”’)are white andsmall. This is the dark 
hero. The fair type of paragon, though 
possessing a chest of equal dimensions, 
has not so smal! a waist; he it is who does 
impossible feats on mountains, whilst his 
swarthy rival mostly “lolls on divans.” 
The fair hero (do not forget “ close-cropped 
yellow curls ”) laughs a good deal—he is 
asunny creature, and therefore he must 
have “superbly” white and even teeth. 
It is not necessary that his hands should 
be very white, as he shoots a good deal 
“when the wild roses are in bloom,” and 
does the gentlemanly bucolic. His clothes 
are “rough tweeds,” and he always wears 
gaiters —no, not always; he sometimes 
sports knickerbockers and _ stockings, 
which calls for the remark that his 
“limbs ” (never legs) are “shapely.” Al- 
though this second type shines best in the 
field, or in those strange shooting-parties 
in which he joins, he is not half bad in 
the drawing-room. He “dons” what is 
called his “faultless dress clothes,” and 
succeeds @ merveil/e in “turning over” 
the pale heroine’s music, but he never 
waltzes quite so well as the small-toed 
villain. The dancing of that black @ visée 
gentleman is generally of the voluptuous 
order, and is well worth half a column; 
and the nearly succumbing heroine always 
“ swoons ” as she “ swims.” 

Types of beauty vary almost as little in 
women as in men. There is the simple 
innocent country maiden who lives with 
her mother in a thatched cottage, although 
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her lineage is of the most ancient descrip- 
tion, and has Saladins, and Paladins, and 
crusaders, and Heaven knows what else 
mixed up in it. One knows that she is 
born to be happy, and will marry great 
riches, though she will never become 
titled. By some strange contradiction 
peeresses must be always “ peerless,” and 
haughty, and dark, and the country maiden 
has inevitably “ flossy ” golden hair, and a 
complexion all roses and lilies. To live 
up to her position and be thoroughly ac- 
ceptable she must laugh a good deal (dim- 
ples ad /tb.), have a big dog, and must 
disguise the beauty of her “ slender ” foot 
in the clumsiness of a country-made dot- 
tine (“as the French say”) In costume 
this giddy creature mostly affects “sim- 
ple ” cottons, “gay” chintzes, and a sash ; 
her large straw hat is always either carried 
in her hand or hanging down her back. 
Then there is the other sort, the tall, 
stately, dark beauty. She is generally 
much older than the country maiden, 
being frequently fully twenty; her hair 
must perforce be “ dusky,” itis sometimes 
“raven,” and sometimes “almost blue.” 
This lady is generally described as having 
a “creamy” skin, and is always pale, 
which latter fact need surprise no one 
who reads of the delicate refreshment she 
alone partakes of, and of the very small 
amount of exercise she indulges in. No 
wonder, poor thing, that she swoons and 
faints so frequently when dancing or other- 
wise; the marvel is that she is able to 
endure the hardships she undergoes when 
the inevitable unworthy suspicion is cast 
upon her, and the time of her reversal 
arrives. Her waist—in the excitement 
of the moment her waist was forgotten, 
and in truth it is so small that it might 
almost be omitted entirely—is of the 
minutest proportions compatible with bare 
existence ; it can “easily be spanned by 
the hand,” or hands, it doesn’t matter 
which. Perhaps this accounts for her 
delicate appetite. Often this lady has 
the advantage of being willowy as well. 
It is a wonder she does not snap ; probably 
she will some day, at the point of least 
resistance, when she “undulates,” as she 
is reported to do when she walks. Her 
eyes are lustrous and soft, but, although 
she is of the most angelic disposition, 
they are known at times to flash such fire 
upon the P. V. as almost to wither him. 
We will not touch upon the historic 
genius or the wondrous gift of song that 
these persecuted willowy ones possess, 
for that is beyond our power; but we must 
refer to them, as it is always to the profes- 
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sion of the stage or the concert-room that 
these talented ladies turn when they find 
themselves cast penniless upon the world. 
It is needless to remark, for it is no more 
than should be expected of them, that they 
take the first rank from the very beginning. 
We have known the daughter of a duchess 
figure as a ballet-dancer, but then she was 
stolen when young. 

As might be anticipated in novels of 
“real life,” as these romances are sup- 
posed to be, the soldiers and the sailors 
are very fine and dashing fellows. Asa 
rule they know nothing of ship or barrack 
life, but that does not matter; their uni- 
forms (which they have been known to 
wear at an elegant and idyllic haymaking) 
are just as effective as though they did. 
The two things necessary for the manu- 
facture of a soldier are great length of 
limb and a rectangularity of shoulder that 
would be a deformity in any other type of 
human being. This squareness of shoul- 
der must be insisted on, or your hero is no 
better than a simple volunteer. This an- 
gularity is so pronounced that the heroine 
in trying moments never “ rests her head ” 
on asoldier’s shoulder, but always “ buries 
her face” on his breast. The penny- 
dreadful soldier, too, is always a sort of 
Ram Lal; he possesses some mysterious 
quality that enables him quite successfully 
to disregard all the “unities.” We came 
across one bold penny warrior the other 
day who valiantly fought “the Italians at 
Salamanca;” and the vagaries of Italian 
patriots who struggled for /a patria “ un- 
der Garibaldi” are almost too marvellous 
to be swallowed by the greatest glutton for 
fiction, unless we own at once that they 
are one and all esoteric Buddhists. 

The sailor is invariably a toothy person 
— that is to say, he laughs a good deal, 
and when not laughing has always a 
“sunny, boyish” smile imprinted ” on 
his face. The whiteness of his “strong” 
teeth is always descanted upon, and we 
have seen them seriously described as 
being like “ blanched almonds in a brown 
cake.” Teeth are difficult things to fit 
with a metaphor. To complete the por- 
trait of a sailor it must always be said that 
his eyes, whatever their color, have “a look 
of the seain them,” and his hair must never 
be straight; he would be no true sailor if 
his hair did not curl. N.B. — His mother is 
always a widow. The sailor, too, in these 


delicious romances is invariably frank and 
honest, and open as the hand with which 
he slaps his own thigh and the back of a 
friend. This honesty, it must be observed, 
is more especially the property of her Maj- 
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esty’s marine ; mere merchant-service sail- 
ors (if deserving of the name at all) may 
swerve a little from the path of virtue, 
Indeed, it is well to remember that “the 
captain of the ship” (who in the weekly 
illustration never wears anything but a 
frock coat with a belt, and a cap with a 
poke to it) generally has a taste for the 
abduction of damsels. This foible sur- 
prises none of the crew, who are perhaps 
accustomed to it from a long series of voy- 
ages, for they seem to regard it as merely 
an amiabie weakness on the part of the 
skipper. Such intimate knowledge of the 
mysteries of the infinite main, and of those 
who go down to sea in ships, had the tal- 
ented author of one naval story recently 
published, that the aforesaid “captain of 
the ship” is reported during a storm of 
unprecedented force and violence to have 
“raised, with steady hand, his déanacle to 
his eye.” This was a touch of genius so 
much appreciated by the illustrator as to 
be chosen as the subject for the first half- 
page picture for the week. In this the 
captain stood “on the bridge” (it was a 
large, full-rigged ship) enveloped in a 
sheet of foam and spray, regarding the 
immediate onslaught of a stupendous bil- 
low through his ézzoculars. For the sake 
of probability let us hope this was also 
the author’s intention. Yet this gentle- 
man, for all his dangers, ended well; he 
married a West-Indian heiress of great 
beauty and infinite accomplishments, who 
had followed him on board in the guise of 
a cabin boy, and as such seems, during a 
long voyage, not only to have served, but 


cooked, all the food for the “ captain’s 


cabin.” 

There remains one person of the penny 
dreadful still to be spoken of, and he is 
one of the most useful of all characters to 
the penny-dreadful author; we refer to 
the detective. The P. D. A. (referred to 
above) knows that in him he has a sure 
card to attract the attention of the P. D. 
reader. This thrilling creature, whose 
keen intelligence and quick perception are 
never deceived except occasionally by 
the dulness of faithful landladies, or by 
the stupidity of innocence displayed by the 
heroine, is of two kinds. He may be the 
sallow-faced, keen-featured, clean-shaved 
—these distinguishing qualities always 
accompany one another —fellow of the 
Hawkshaw-the-detective type, whose pro- 
fession is only to be recognized by the 
ostentatious quietness of his movements 
and the rapidity with which he winks and 
blinks his eagle eye upon one and all in 
his company. We forget, though, this 
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nervous type has quick, fidgety motions of 
his fingers, which “ display the restless en- 
ergy of his character;” sometimes in mo- 
ments of bitter disappointment —such as 
the safe escape of the murderer whom he 
has tracked up the stairs to the top of the 
Monument — he has been known to “ bite” 
(or “ gnaw”’) his nether lip, while he sup- 
presses all other signs of emotion. This 
sallow-faced type is the one invariably 
employed when it is intended that there 
should bea terrible and sanguinary strug- 
gle towards the climax of the story, when 
the defeated and of course detected villain 
is entrapped at last, and bound and deliv- 
ered into the hands of justice (unless he 
takes poison, as he generally does, to 
avoid the unpleasantness of so gentlemanly 
a murderer being tried and hanged) by the 
patience, cunning, and, ultimately, phys- 
ical strength of Sallow-face. This type 
of detective never jokes, he is not ex- 
pected to be comic; all the funniness has 
to be done by the other sort. 

The second and only other style of detec- 
tive is the red-faced, jocular, check-trou- 
sered species. He “ might be mistaken for 
a well-to-do farmer;.” and, indeed, his 
tastes are always bucolic, or at least horti- 
cultural. But forall his seeming frankness 
and geniality, he is a very insidious char- 
acter, and the forger of certificates or the 
purloiner of diamonds had indeed better 
beware when once old Redgum is on his 
track. He has an easyand most fascinat- 
ing manner of dropping into the most famil- 
iar conversation with people on strictly 
private affairs, and he has a very tak- 
ing —_ with housekeepers. He is lavish 
of half crowns with grooms, and of kisses 
with country housemaids, and often wins 
his way to mysteries by his smile and 
back-slapping when Sallow-face’s hook- 
nose would instantly create suspicion and 
distrust. Redgum, too, has a wonderful 
knowledge of dialect, and is one day a 
bluff Yorkshireman, the next a dry and 
humorous Scot, and then a genial brogue- 
commanding Paddy. A word of warning 
to the ambitious amateur may here be 
given: never try to invent another type 
of detective, for it would not be accepted, 
and your work would be stamped as unreal. 

We ought not, considering how faith- 
fully he does his duty, to forget the hero- 
ine’s dog, which accompanies her to her 
tiny lodging when she is reduced from 
affluence to the direst penury. He shows 
his wonderful instinct, not only by saving 
the wavy-haired hero from a watery grave, 
but by demonstrating in the most uncom- 
promising manner the utmost distaste for 
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one who is apparently “the most perfect 
gentleman” — always, be it well under- 
stood, in varnished boots; indeed, the 
P.D.A.’s idea of gentleman is always 
expressed by polish —shoe-polish. We 
would willingly linger over the many no- 
ble qualities of the beast under notice, but 
he is so well known that it is needless to 
describe him. Suffice it to say the dog 
is always a “hound,” is always faithful, 
and nearly always “tawny.” He must be 
“huge,” and the heroine, if she be of 
the fair-haired, chintz, or cheap-mourning 
species, is constantly kneeling on the 
floor, and has her arm round his neck. 
The tall, blue-haired heroine cannot be so 
childish ; the expression of her emotions 
is much more tragic, and consists in hav- 
ing askin of “pale ivory,” in her hairpins 
coming out, and in “clinching ” her white 
hands. To finish with the dog, whose 
name is Leo if the hero does not happen 
to be called the same, his ears are of vel- 
vet, he has most expressive eyes, and is 
of the utmost value for the heroine to 
confess her love to, quite aloud, and to be 
overheard by the secreted and ardent 
Cyril. He has many confidences whis- 
pered into his “soft” ear, and notwith- 
standing his faithfulness these confessions 
always seem to become known to the right 
person. 

On the whole, innovations are resented 
by the P. D. R., but we observe that one- 
armed men have been very popular of late 
in penny fiction, but then the odd limb 
is of supernatural strength, and can 
“snatch her” (the usual she) out of the 
most imminent peril like winking, so that 
after alla second member would be almost 
superfluous. There is much pathos always 
expended on the way in which “ the empty 
sleeve” is pinned upon the stalwart, 
heroic, herculean” (it is all these) chest, 
and an interesting passage given as to the 
manner in which the soldier in question 
lost his “sword arm ;”’’ which arm, by the 
bye, must have been the left one, as the 
maimed hero generally dances a great 
deal, and “encircles her slender waist ” 
with the one — presumably the right — 
which remains. One-legged men are not 
so popular, probably because to loop up 
one empty trouser and hitch it to his 
waistcoat would not sound so romantic. 
Besides, one-legged men are always ras- 
cals who have received this punishment 
as a “judgment” for their many crimes, 
and are doomed to hop and hobble through 
all the last chapters of the story as some 
slight retribution required by the penny- 
dreadful sense of poetic justice. 
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There are many other well-known and 
unvarying species we might speak of had 
we the necessary space. The gipsy is a 
sure card, with her “elf-locks ” and mys- 
tery, and the pedlar and the always excel- 
lent cheap-jack; the tattooer might be 
referred to, for he is a person of impor- 
tance, but his work has generally been 
done years before the action of the story, 
and he is only mentioned in a general way 
—at least he only appears in the prologue. 
Then there is the lawyer who rubs his 
hands, the “dear old housekeeper,” the 
buttons (a comic boy), and the family cook. 
The doctor might be descanted upon, or 
the typical tradesman —a poor creature 
this, and much looked down upon by au- 
thor and reader alike; perhaps we may 
some other time; we know them well, and, 
bless you, they won’t change. 


From The Supplément Littéraire du Figaro. 
THE FUTURE ACTORS IN THE REVOLU- 
TION, IN 1789. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 


BUONAPARTE, in 1789, is twenty. He 
is sub-lieutenant of artillery, and in this 
year is employed in Corsica. He is a 
small, thin young man, with a handsome 
face, but pale and without much expres- 
sion. He wears his hair long, without 
powder, and tied behind with a piece of 
black ribbon. His eyes have a fixed ex- 
pression which makes those at whom he 
looks steadily uneasy, and he often puts 
his hands behind his back. He is very 
careless about his appearance, and is even 
astonishingly dirty for an officer and a 
gentleman. His superiors do not think 
much of his future prospects. They say 
openly that they do not think he is a man 
who will make for himself a career. 

MIRABEAU is well known, in 1789, as a 
fast man, and also as a man of political 
aspirations. He is forty and looks his 
age. Though he is stout and ugly and 
pitted with small-pox, he appears to be 
irresistible in the character of Don Juan. 
His charm lies probably in the beauty of 
his voice and the marvellous brilliancy 
of his eyes. People talk about his love- 
scrapes, his imprisonment at Vincennes, 
his secret mission to Prussia, whither he 
was sent by Minister Calonne, and of the 
advanced ideas that it is understood he 
entertains. He is nevertheless exces- 
sively aristocratic, and has great contempt 


for the middle classes, whose idol he will | 


shortly become. 





LAZARE HOcueE, the future general of 
the Republic, who had he lived would 
have been the rival of Buonaparte, was 
born in 1768 at Versailles. His mother 
was an apple-woman. He is now sergeant 
in the Gardes Frangaises, and spends his 
spare time in embroidering waistcoats in 
silk and gold. He is a handsome fellow, 
tall, well-formed, gay, and pleasure-loving, 
with a good deal of knowledge for his 
class, and with great natural ability. 

MARCEAU is a year younger than 
Hoche, a volunteer private, very pretty, 
with a girlish face, and very polite man- 
ners. He is the son of a law-officer under 
government, and belongs, therefore, to the 
upper dourgeotsie. It is thought that if he 
finds a patron he may rise to be an officer. 

KLEBER, who succeeded Buonaparte in 
Egypt, is thirty-six, the son of a poor 
mason, and seems born to ill-luck. He 
was a non-commissioned officer in the 
Austrian service, but despairing of pro- 
motion changed into that of France. In 
1789 he is inspector of the works at Bel- 
fort. Heis handsome, ard he has excel- 
lent manners. No one would suspect him 
of being a mason’s son. 

AUGEREAU (marshal of France and 
Duke de Castiglione) is the son of a mason 
like Kiléber, and of a fruit-woman like 
Hoche. He isa private soldier, illiterate, 
and with no manners. He is believed to 
have no chance of promotion at all. 

MoREAU (the other rival of Napoleon) 
has a father who is a lawyer, and he 
himself, in 1789, is in a law-office at 
Rennes. He is twenty-six, a pleasant- 
looking, rather gallant young man, said to 
be very brave. But then what chance 
has he, as a provincial lawyer, of much 
advancement in the world ? 

PICHEGRU (rose to be a Republican 
general and died in prison after conspir- 
ing against Buonaparte) was once a monk, 
and has been a professor of mathematics. 
They say he taught Buonaparte, but that 
has never been proved. He was also once 
a sergeant of artillery. In this grade he 
served in America, where he was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy. He now lives 
at Besancon. He is a robust man of 
two-and-thirty, with an energetic expres- 
sion of face, but his manners retain a good 
deal of the monk. 

CARNOT (member of the Directory; 
grandfather of the president) is forty-six 
in 1789, and a captain of engineers. He 
was born at Nolay, of a well-to-do family 
that may possibly have been noble. He 


is one of the best officers in the king’s 
| army, but not a brilliant man. 
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ROBESPIERRE Called himself in 1789 
M. de Robespierre, but notwithstanding 
the particle, he is not really a gentleman, 
which greatly annoys him. He is son of 
a barrister in Artois, and is himself a 
lawyer of some distinction. He is thirty, 
but is one of those men who look old 
when they are young, and young when 
they are old. His manners are those of 
the wealthy provincial middle-class, po- 
lite, reserved, and easy, rather than other- 
wise. His forehead recedes, his look is 
mild, his profile irregular, his hands very 
white. M. de Robespierre is not a man 
to attract or to bestow sympathy, but he 
enjoys the esteem of his fellow-citizens, 
who find nothing to reproach him with 
but his inordinate vanity. They say he 
is a man of irreproachable moral charac- 
ter, and he is a great enthusiast for the 
teachings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. No 
man has more often on his lips the words 
“nature,” “man of feeling,” and “an old 
man of generous sentiments.” 

DANTON is the same age as Robes- 
pierre, but how different a man! He is 
a tall, stout fellow, with a commonplace 
face, a tiger’s head, a hyena’s look, a dia- 
bolical smile, but he is gay, lovable, a 
grumbler, violent, slanderous, given to 
flattery —in short, an irresistible mass of 
contradictions, like Mirabeau. His man- 
ners are vulgar, though he is not the first 
of his family to rise above obscurity. In 
1789 he signs himself D’Anton, and is 
advocate to the king’s council, which 
brings him into relations with the court. 
The king knows bim very well, and rather 
relishes his conversation. 

MARAT was born in 1744 of strict Cal- 
vinist parents ; he is, in 1789, a doctor, a 
druggist, and a veterinary surgeon. He be- 
longs to the household of the Count 
d’Artois. He is much in advance of the 
other heroes of the Revolution as yet in 
his opinions, and is about to publish ina 
few days a new newspaper which will 
hereafter make some noise in the world 
as L’Ami du Peuple. He isa thin, pale 
man, very ugly, and looks like an angry 
old woman. He is a distinguished sa- 
vant, and well known as such in Europe. 
He visits some of the best people in Paris, 
and has had some success at court, thanks 
to his relations with women. 

FOUQUIER TINVILLE (the public prose- 
cutor under the Terror) is now an ex-pub- 
lic prosecutor, a great friend of Danton. 
He is a man difficult to get on with, full 
of envy, and already far advanced in his 
political views. Having ruined himself, 
he is trying to live by his pen, and ad- 
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dresses verses to Louis XVI1., who does 
not read them. He has a bullet head, 
lanky black hair, a narrow forehead, 
round eyes, that change their color with 
his feelings, a full face pitted with small- 
pox, heavy limbs, and is above the usual 
height. The horrid wretch now signs 
himself Fouquier de Tinville. 

CARRIER (afterwards distinguished b 
his atrocities at Nantes) was born in 1756, 
at Chantal, where he is now public pros- 
ecutor. He is a good man of business, 
said to be mild, kind-hearted, and very 
charitable. 

SIEYES (subsequently the author of 
several constitutions and member of the 
Directory) is now vicar-general at Chartres, 
He has a clear, shrewd mind, not inclin- 
ing to extremes. He is a man of the 
meng and often very agreeable. Born in 
1736. 

CAMBACERES (ten years later second 
consul of France) is this year counsellor 
in one of the law courts of Montpellier. 
He is twenty-five years old and belongs 
to one of the best families in southern 
France. He has much legal knowledge, 
is very amiable, has the best social rela- 
tions, has a certain majesty about him, 
and is very benevolent. He is a great 
epicure, and has himself made some excel- 
lent recipes for cooking popular southern 
dishes ; especially a device for rendering 
the drandarde of cod-fish more succulent 
by mixing it with cream. He is very gal- 
lant to the ladies, but it is said he cares 
little about them in reality. 

M. LE MArRQguis MOTIER DE LAFAY- 
ETTE belongs to a noble family in Au- 
vergne, and is very popular among those 
who have adopted the new ideas. He has 
fought through the war in America, and 
has been chosen, in 1787, a member of 
the Assembly of Notables. The court 
detests him, and he does not like the 
court. He is in all respects a gentleman, 
slender, elegant, with anxiously polite 
manners, though frigid, and occasionally 
not self-possessed. Though a very brave 
soldier, he looks as little like one as a man 
cando. He is now thirty-two, but his air 
is exceedingly juvenile. His large eyes 
have very little expression, and he dresses 
almost with the care of a woman, though 
he affects to adopt the new ideas in cos- 
tume as in other things. 

BARRAS (the future head of the Direc- 
tory) was born in 1755 of a very ancient 
and noble family. His style and address 
in 1789 are M. le Comte Paul de Barras. 
He has served as an officer in India, and 
fought bravely at Pondichery. He is 
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living a very dissipated life in Paris, and 
is considered one of the worst rouds of 
the capital. With all that he has a taste 
for men of letters, and dabbles a little in 
philosophy. 

SaInT Just (who five years later will 
die with his colleague Robespierre) is as 
beautiful as an angel, is barely twenty, 
and has just left college. Greek and Ro- 
man heroes have turned his brain. He 
dreams about Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
He weeps for the deaths of the two 
Gracchi. 

TALLEYRAND (called in 1789 M. l’E- 
veque d’Autun) is of the illustrous family 
of Talleyrand-Périgord. He is now forty- 
five. There are few prelates so worldly. 
He was the eldest son of his house, entitled 
to all the family honors, but was set aside, 
and forced into the Church, because he was 
crippled. M.d’Autun does not like free- 
thinkers, but he shares in their ideas. 
Some say he is more of an atheist than 
Diderot. He has already a great reputa- 
tion for wit. His face is colorless, his 
eyes keen, and his voice deep and strong 
He never looks sad, but he never laughs, 
which is embarrassing tosome men. He 
seldom smiles, and if he does his smile is 
barely perceptible. He likes women, and 
has no hesitation in owning it, but his 
conduct and behavior, whatever they may 
be, wear the mantle of decency and dig- 
nity. As yet not many of his sayings are 
in circulation, Here is one, however, 
which is much quoted, and which is now 
forgotten. ‘ Monseigneur,” said a lady to 
him, “do you think that Voltaire is in the 
Infernal Regions?” “No, madam, I do 
not,” replied Talleyrand. “If the Lord 
wanted to punish him he would have 
placed him where he could behold the 
choirs of angels, —I knew the old rascal 
— he would have been bursting with envy 
through all eternity.” 

HEBERT (the meanest wretch among 
the leading Jacobins), is in 1789 a poor 
devil strolling about town, endeavoring 
to pick up a living. Some one told me 
he had been a ticket-taker at a theatre, 
a street regulator of footmen at the play- 
house doors, a man who let down the 
steps of carriages. He is frightfully ugly, 
gloomy, insolent, and so absent-minded 
that as he walks he knocks up against 
the walls. He was born in Alengon of a 
pauper family, and has come up to Paris 
to seek his fortune. His name is Jacques 
Réné Hébert. He can barely read and 
write, yet he has the idea of setting up 
a newspaper. This paper will soon ap- 
pear. Hébert has got a title for it in 





his head; and that title is Le Pere Du- 
chéne. 

ANACHARSIS CLooTz. This singular 
personage first made his appearance in 
Parisian drawing-rooms in 1789. He is 
by birth a Prussian, and is a Frenchman 
by adoption, and a citizen of the world 
from conviction, a man who believes nei- 
ther in God, nor fatherland, nor family, 
nor the rights of property, though he has 
an income of one hundred thousand livres, 
and is considered not to be very charita- 
ble in practice. He is a baron, but has 
renounced his title. He would rather have 
been born a shoemaker. Is he sincere, 
you ask? Well, possibly. But there is 
no question that his particular ideas are 
not the current ideas of 1789. He wants 
not to reform, but to destroy. The world 
seems to him to need reconstructing from 
the beginning. A gipsy woman once told 
him that he would be beheaded. 

CoOLLoT D’HERBOIS (a leading dema- 
gogue during the Reign of Terror) is in 
1789 known in the provinces as a wan- 
dering actor, whose life resembles that of 
the personages in a farce. He is a 
wretched actor, and is often hissed, which 
has inspired him with hatred for the hu- 
man race. When missiles are flung at 
him he has been heard to exclaim, “ Some 
day I will make the world pop like a 
roasted chestnut! ” 

CAMILLE DESMOULINS (the future ora- 
tor of the Palais Royal) is the son of a 
magistrate, a lawyer himself, and well re- 
ceived in society. He is asplendid horse- 
man, a brilliant talker, ambitious, and full 
of sympathy. 

CHARLOTTE CorDAY in 1789 is a very 
young girl. She lives in Rouen, and her 
ancestor was the great Corneille. She is 
a miracle of beauty, and nervous to the 
point of hysteria. Young as she is, she 
is imbued with the ideas of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and makes her friends miser- 
able by her eccentric opinions, her family 
being Catholic and devoted to royalty. 

MADAME ROLAND is already a political 
blue-stocking. She lives in Lyons with 
her husband, M. Roland de la Platiére, 
inspector-general of commerce. 

THEROIGNE dE MERICOURT (hereafter 
to be Goddess of Reason) is from the 
city of Liége, very pretty and very light- 
minded. She is said to be good-natured. 
She is only twenty, and is already classed 
among women who have lost their virtue. 

CATHELINEAU (the leader of the Ven- 
déans) is a weaver, a handsome fellow, 
and very pious. 

STOFFLET (his colleague) is gamekeeper 
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to the Marquis of Maulévrier. He was 
once a soldier, and is now thirty-eight. 
He is obstinate and ambitious, and is said 
to aspire above his humble sphere. Peo- 
ple say that if trouble breaks out he is 
likely to take sides against the govern- 
ment of the king. 

GEORGES CADOUDAL (the Vendéan 
leader put to death by Napoleon) is just 
out of college. He is a stout fellow of 
twenty, ruddy, moon-faced, with soft, gen- 
tle eyes, teeth like pearls, and the voice of 
a young woman. He lives near Auray, 
and loves to wrestle with the village Her- 
culeses, and can almost always throw 
them. He can also with one hand hold a 
cart motionless in spite of the efforts of 
two horses. He is the son of a country 
farmer, and has been well taught, but 
knows nothing of life. Young girls admire 
him, for among so primitive a people as 
the Bretons, nothing is so attractive as 
strength, but Cadoudal is as pious as 
Cathelineau. He is kindly and generous, 
a type of honor and benevolence. It is 
said of him, He is terribly strong, but he 
would not harm a fly. 

The other Vendéan leaders are, in 1789, 
quiet country gentlemen, 

SIMON BOUBEE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
OVERLAND TO INDIA IN 1789 AND 1889. 


It has long been a common thing for 
novelists to seek material for their pens 
in depicting the marvels and wonders of 
which the year 1900 A.D. will be the wit- 
ness. The pen of Lytton has described 
for us the “coming race;” and other 
writers have exercised their ingenuity in 
picturing the circumstances by which that 
remarkable people will be environed. Sub- 
marine vessels, self-steering air-wagons, 
the utilization of the central fire, are only 
some among the many marvels which the 
end of the twentieth century will, according 
to them, employ as every-day mediums. 
It is not, however, our present purpose to 
add to these annals of prophetic fiction ; 
but to go back in spirit, and see some of 
the ways and means of our forefathers 
even a short hundred years ago. 

A weekly mail, and, in an emergency, 
the cable, have been so long familiar to us, 
that it is difficult to realize that India is 
really four thousand miles away; while, 
thanks to Indian Museums and Colonial 
Exhibitions, it is no longer to us the land of 
marvel that it was to our forefathers. In 
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a general way we know and realize that 
Columbus, Cabot, Magellan, and Drake 
found travelling no very easy thing; but 
they are out of our sphere and age, and 
we cannot fancy ourselves in any way like 
them. India of to-day is a thing that we 
understand. It is a little out of the way; 
but one can take a return ticket to it as 
one would from Baker Street to Gower 
Street, spend six weeks upon its shores, 
and return home to keep an engagement 
not quite three months old. Itis a little 
pleasure-trip in which one experiences in 
reality little more discomfort than would 
be one’s lot ina journey to Switzerland. 
The traveller can time himself to a minute. 
Sixty hours to Brindisi, three days to 
Alexandria, ten days from there, and the 
ged to Bombay is an accomplished 
act. 

Such is the overland route of to-day; 
but such was not the overland route of 
1789. In that year, Major John Taylor of 
the Bombay establishment, partly for pri- 
vate reasons, and partly on behalf of the 
Honorable East India Company, decided, 
as the sea-route v7@ the Cape was ineligi- 
ble at that season, to proceed to India by 
an overland journey, vid the Tyrol, Ven- 
ice, Scanderoon, Aleppo, the Great Desert 
to Bassorah, and the Persian Gulf. His 
companions in this most arduous under- 
taking were Mr. Blackader, also of the 
Company’s service, and Mrs. Taylor, who 
intended only to proceed as far as Venice, 
but who eventually elected to follow her 
husband to India. The first and most 
necessary item of the outfit required for 
the journey, and upon the worth of which 
the major lays great stress, was a strong 
travelling-coach, completely fitted up. To 
us of to-day it is difficult to understand the 
meaning of the term, unless one takes for 
a model that famous carriage of the first 
Napoleon which was so familiar an object 
to our young eyes in the show-rooms of 
Madame Tussaud. To this, besides the 
necessary changes of linen, were added 
two pairs of pistols and a gun “with the 
necessary apparatus ;”’ portable soup, tea, 
a medicine-chest ; some maps of the coun- 
tries through which they were to pass, a 
compass, a spyglass, a sextant, and some 
phosphorus matches. Two servants ac- 
companied the party—one a native of 
Bengal, and the other a European, who 
could talk both French and German. 

A start was made from London at Io 
A.M. on the 22d of August, 1789, and Os- 
tend was reached in twenty-eight hours. 
Fast coach-travelling leaves little time for 
observation of scenery or peopie; but in 
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the major’s notebook we find remarks 
upon the different places at which they 
stopped, which read strangely now. The 
approach to Aix-la-Chapelle is described 
as “unspeakably bad;” at Cologne the 
accommodation seemed tolerable; but 
the travellers were detained there all 
night, as the gates of the city were closed 
immediately after their arrival, and were 
not opened till next morning; they there- 
fore slept all night in their coach, so as to 
be able to start at an early hour next 
morning. Nassau is “ poor and ill built ;” 
while near it are described the hot springs 
of “Embs,” which, however, “ were not 
much frequented,” as the more fashionable 
attractions of Spa drew away all but those 
whose slender purses made the last place 
inaccessible. At Worms they were again 
obliged to sleep in the coach during heavy 
rain. Incidents such as fording rivers, 
passing dangerous mountain defiles with 
a wall on one side and a precipitous gulf 
on the other, arecommon. Although they 
make light of the bad accommodation and 
food they meet with, they complain bitterly 
of the bad roads, of the inefficiency of the 
drivers, and of the want of post-horses. 
At almost every town they lost time wait- 
ing for relays of horses, and had to sub- 
mit tothe extortion and insolence of the 
postmasters. For two days they travelled 
behind the carriage and suite of the Polish 
ambassador to the Porte, who of course 
monopolized all the fresh post-horses, and 
left behind him his jaded cattle for Major 
Taylor’s use. At Trent, to avoid this, he 
changed his route, and thus got ahead of 
the ambassador, and reached Venice 
twenty-four hours before him. The total 
distance from London to Venice (ten hun- 
dred and fifty-two miles) was accomplished 
in seventeen days, and at a cost of two 
hundred and fourteen pounds three shill- 
lings and sixpence. 

In the city of the doges the party was 
detained from the 8th until the 17th of 
September before they could secure a ves- 
sel to proceed down the Adriatic. How- 
ever, after many wearying delays, they 
embarked in a small brig, whose master 
agreed to conduct them in safety to Cy- 
prus, the passengers finding themselves 
in everything save water, fuel, and fire ; 
and to defray their passage they were to 
pay the captain the sum of seventy-one 
pounds and tenpence, and further to make 
hima present according to their generos- 
ity and to the attention they received on 
board his ship. That the comfort and 
speed of the journey were not great, we 
may infer from the earnestness with 
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which Major Taylor urges his friends 
never, in a like emergency, to engage with 
a Slavonian. Here, erraged with these 
needless delays, they attempted to leave 
the ship and to engage with another. 
This plan the captain attempted to frus- 
trate by refusing to allow them to disem- 
bark. However, this was finally accom- 
plished, and Zante was quitted on the 14th 
of November, an English vessel bound 
for the Levant having opportunely made 
its appearance ; and the party landed at 
Scanderoon on the 28th. From here they 
rode to Antioch under the protection of 
parties of Turkish soldiers placed along 
the route to protect travellers from the 
extortions of various neighboring pashas ; 
and they entered into that ancient strong- 
hold of Christianity after two days’ jour- 
ney. Of the inhospitality and hostility of 
the Antiocheans, “Major Taylor speaks 
bitterly ; and when they finally got away, 
the party, by the advice of a friendly 
Armenian, walked to the outskirts of the 
town, to avoid wounding the susceptibili- 
ties of the natives, who would not allow to 
Europeans the dignity of mounting on 
horseback within their gates. 

From Antioch, their way led to Aleppo 
— which our traveller enthusiastically de- 
scribes as a flower-surrounded city rising 
from the bosom of a desert — and thence 
to Bassorah across the Great Desert. 
Major Taylor engaged a caravan for his 
party at a cost of three hundred and thirty- 
three pounds six shillings and eightpence, 
by which they were allowed fourteen 
camels for the tents, baggage, etc., besides 
those for their ownriding. Thanks to the 
intelligence of their escort, the usual 
troubles to be expected from hostile sheiks 
were avoided or compromised by pres- 
ents; and after thirty days’ march and 
the endurance of many discomforts and 
privations, they entered Bassorah. Here 
they rejoiced to see the British flag flying 
over the house of the resident, who re- 
ceived them cordially. The comforts they 
here enjoyed, the fruit which abounds in 
that district, appeared to them, after their 
many and arduous trials, the height of 
luxury. On the whole, their journey 
through the desert was a quick one; for, 
though Major Taylor allows that, mounted 
on a dromedary like his Arab guide, and 
travelling express with no encumbrances 
of. tent or baggage, a man may cross the 
desert in thirteen days, yet he judges that 
few Europeans could stand the fatigue 
and exposure. 

At Bassorah they were not exposed to 
any needless delay, for the cruiser In- 
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trepid, belonging to the Honorable East 
India Company, was fortunately in the 
bay ; so the party promptly embarked for 
Bombay, and, after one or two contre- 
temps, reached their destination, after a 
passage of twenty-one days, on the 23d of 
February, 1790; thus making a total of 
one hundred and eighty-six days from Lon- 
don. The entire cost of this journey for 
the three travellers and their two servants 
was thirteen hundred and twelve pounds 
eighteen shillings and threepence. 

Such is a brief sketch of what our 
great-grandfathers underwent who tried 
the overland route to India just one hun- 
dred years ago; and on the whole, Major 
Taylor and his party were very fortunate. 
Five years previously, a party of gentle- 
men had essayed to return from India by 
this Bassorah route, and on their arrival 
in that city, found the desert to be re- 
ported by the natives in so unsettled a 
state, that they changed their line of 
march, and embarked upon the river 
Euphrates to Hillah, thence to Bagdad, 
and so to Aleppo. They divided their 
numbers ; and the first party, under prot- 
estations of friendship and promises of 
escort, were cruelly murdered by the 
Arabs. The second band, warned by 
signs and symptoms of excitement among 
their treacherous allies, only saved their 
lives by their determined attitude; and 
after numberless escapes from worse than 
death, arrived in Marseilles twenty-one 
months after their departure from Bom- 
bay. 

Though Major Taylor could hardly 
deem his experiment a success, he was too 
much impressed with the necessity of 
finding an expeditious route to India to 
be discouraged by his failure. In 1789, 
France was threatening the safety of our 
Indian possessions. ‘The eagle was striv- 
ing to rend from the lion this important 
and valuable prey. So Major Taylor 
argued that India would be attacked 
through Egypt and the Red Sea, and 
urged that British supremacy should be 
maintained in these parts at any cost. 
Keeping this, then, in his mind, he next 
records his journey to England vé@ Suez, 
which journey he computed could be 
done in the most expeditious manner and 
in the most favorable season in sixty-five 
days eight hours. To effect this, he ad- 
vocated that an agent should be estab- 
lished at Messina with relays of boats to 
forward despatches to Alexandria; that 
from thence the consul should forward 
them by native messengers to Suez; that 
they should be conveyed from there to 
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Mocha by relays of country boats, for 
whose safety armed vessels should be 
maintained in the Red Sea; and that at 
Mocha one of the Company’s cruisers 
should be in waiting to sail at once for 
Bombay. 

Such was the quickest means that could 
be devised a century ago to communicate 
between England and India; and it must 
be borne in mind that sixty-five days 
could only hold good in the most favora- 
ble season of the year, and without regard 
to the numberless delays that might arise 
where so many changes and different bear- 
ers were necessary. For the expenses of 
this journey for a single gentleman trav- 
elling without a servant, Major Taylor 
found by experience that it could not be 
done for less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds. As for letters and packages from 
India to England, the scale of charges was 
in 1793 as follows: two ounces, four ru- 
pees (eight shillings); three ounces, nine 
rupees ; four ounces, sixteen rupees; five 
ounces, thirty-five rupees. 

But this or any overland route to India 
was in 1789 practically closed to any but 
the Livingstones and Stanleys of their 
day. It was an arduous and difficult un- 
dertaking, full, as we have seen, of perils 
by land and sea from robbers ard pirates. 
It bore no more likeness to the overland 
route of to-day than did the pillions upon 
which our great-grandmothers rode to 
church to Pullman cars. The difference 
is too great for us of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to draw a parallel. Let the reader 
who is unacquainted with modern im- 
provements go down to the docks and 
inspect one of the magnificent Peninsular 
and Oriental vessels that weekly start for 
the East. It is absurd to say that they 
are merely comfortable, for many who 
travel by them experience more of luxury 
while on them than they have ever done 
before. From the electric light to chain 
mattresses, nothing is wanting to complete 
the comfort of passengers, and all respon- 
sibility for the voyage drops the moment 
the passenger sets foot on deck until he 
reaches Bombay. 

Of the old sea-route — that is, the ordi- 
nary journey round the Cape — it is need- 
less tospeak. Vile accommodation, worse 
food, and still worse water, and a journey 
that lasted indefinitely from seven to ten 
months, formed the sum-total that might 
be gathered from its log-book. Truly, if 
the old Company’s servants reaped a rich 
harvest in India and shook the pagoda 
tree to some purpose, they deserved all 
they gathered. If, indeed, we are to judge 
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of the future by the past, how shall we 
prophesy for the year of grace 1989? 
What will then be our position on the 
political map? We cannot tell; but no 
change that can occur would be as per- 
plexing to us, could we then “revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,” as would be the 
changes that have taken place during the 
last hundred years to our ancestors of 


1789. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
“SENTRY GO!” * 


MANY years ago I was serving as a 
captain in the rroth Regiment. At the 
period of my story we were quartered at 
D , afortress of considerable size in 
the south of England. 

In order that the circumstances of the 
adventure I am about to describe may be 
understood, I must explain, at the risk of 
being tedious, that the citadel of the for- 
tress in which my regiment lay is defended 
by two circles of dry ditches, each about 
fiitty feet wide. The side walls of these 
ditches, technically known as escarps and 
counterscarps, are, as was usual in fortifi- 
cations of that date, riveted with masonry 
and are perpendicular. The outer-circle 
ditch is thirty feet deep, the bottom being 
paved with flag-stones, The inner ditch 
is forty feet deep, and is similarly paved, 
so that I need scarcely say that a fall from 
the edge would be almost certainly fatal. 
The regular approach to the fortress is by 
a wide road of gradual ascent, so contrived 
as to be raked by fire from one or other 
of the bastions or outworks throughout its 
course. It crosses the ditches over draw- 
bridges, protected by special works of 
great strength. 

In time of war, these drawbridges would 
be kept raised, and would only be lowered 
temporarily on urgent occasions. When 
raised, the fortress would be inaccessible 
from without, unless scaling-ladders were 
used to cross the ditches. In time of 
peace, however, the drawbridges are rarely 
raised, a strong guard, nevertheless, being 
invariably posted over them. 

For the convenience of the officers and 
certain of the residents in the citadel, 
there was a short cut which might be used. 
This was a footpath up the steep side of 
the cliff, through a strongly guarded pos- 





* The cry invariably ussd by sentries in the British 
service to intimate to the guard from which they are 
detached that, the time of their duty having expired, 
they expect relief. 
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tern gate. The path led in zigzag fashion 
up to the counterscarps of the ditches, 
which were crossed by light plank bridges, 
so designed as to be removable with great 
ease in afew minutes. None but officers 
quartered in the citadel, and a few persons 
with special permits signed by the officer 
commanding the garrison, were allowed to 
make use of this short cut, the soldiers 
and others who had occasion to visit the 
citadel being restricted to the main ap- 
proach. 

At the time of which I write I had been 
newly promoted to the rank of captain, 
and Xerxes himself was not prouder of 
his vast army than I of my gallant little 
company. I was lucky as to promotion, 
and my zeal had not been so damped by 
long years of subaltern life as to prevent 
my throwing myself heart and soul into 
the work of superintendence. I was am- 
bitious to have my company recognized as 
the smartest in the regiment, and was 
convinced of the hopelessness of success 
unless I could inspire my men with the 
same pride in the company that I had 
myself. In order to succeed, I felt sure 
that I should endeavor to become ac- 
quainted with the character and disposi- 
tion of every member of the company, to 
gain their respect by strict attention to 
duty, and to earn their affection by con- 
stant sympathy and by the affording such 
help in their amusements or their troubles 
as a captain frequently has it in his power 
to give. Since my appointment I had 
tried to work on this system, and though, 
of course, I had occasional disappoint- 
ments, on the whole I had no reason to 
complain. 

For an infantry captain, I was tolerably 
well off, and being very fond of outdoor 
sports, I encouraged cricket and other 
games by presents of bats, balls, and other 
materials, and spent much of my time in 
cricket matches among the men. It was 
not long before I began to acquire con- 
siderable insight into the characters of 
the men, and learned to distinguish my 
black sheep zm esse and iu posse. 

Among the younger men of the com- 
pany was a lad of the name of Adair Cam- 
eron. I had a horror of favoritism, the 
bad effects of which I had often seen, but 
it was impossible not to feel a strong in- 
terest in this young fellow. Clean and 
soldierlike in appearance, smart at drill, 
well set up, and steady as a rock, he was 
a model of what a young soldier should 
be. A deadly bowler, he was one of the 
mainstays of our company’s cricketing 


team, and, as matches were frequent, I 
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saw much of him, and nothing to find fault 
with. Though I carefully avoided taking 
undue notice of Cameron, the natural in- 
stinct which I think men have to find out 
their friends and their enemies made me 
aware that, while I greatly liked him, he, 
on his side, was warmly attached to me. 

One day, a batch of recruits arrived at 
headquarters. The adjutant, being away 
on leave, had got me to do his duties for 
him, and I was busy all the afternoon 
drafting the new arrivals into companies, 
and arranging for their rations and bed- 
ding. 

About half an hour before mess I was 
sitting in my room in the citadel barracks, 
rather tired, when I heard a knock at the 
door, and my color-sergeant appeared. 

“ Private Cameron wishes to know if he 
could speak to you, sir,” said he, saluting. 

“ Certainly,” I replied. “Tell him to 
come in.” 

Cameron entered, saluted, and stood 
silent, looking ill at ease. 

“Well, Cameron, what is it?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Please, sir, I wished to speak about 
something private.” 

“Well, what is it?” I asked again. 

Cameron hesitated, and looked at the 
color-sergeant, who looked straight to his 
front. 

I knew it was not regular for an officer 
to confer with private soldiers without a 
non-commissioned officer being present, 
but I knew Cameron might be trusted 
thoroughly. I directed the color-sergeant 
to wait in the passage, and, closing the 
door, I asked Cameron to tell me his 
story. The lad seemed in great distress, 
and hesitated a great deal before he spoke. 

“It’s my brother, sw! He’s just come 
in with the batch of recruits.” 

With some difficulty he told me his tale, 
which was to the following effect: — 

Private Cameron and a younger brother 
were the only children of an old widow 
living in the north of Scotland. The old 
woman could do little to support herself, 
and was mainly dependent on the labor of 
one son and such little help as Private 
Cameron could send her from savings of 
his pay. It seemed that some family 
quarrel had taken place between the widow 
and her youngest son, and that the latter, 
in a moment of pique, had enlisted, but 
had, when too late, repented. He had 
been drafted to the same regiment as his 
elder brother, whom he had acquainted 
with these facts on his arrival in barracks 
that day. Private Cameron told me, with 
deep emotion, that nothing could save his 
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mother from the workhouse (an idea which 
seemed to fill him with shame and horror) 
unless his brother could be bought out of 
the service and sent back home. 

As his brother had not been three 
months enlisted, this could be effected by 
a payment of ten pounds; but such a sum 
was far beyond the means of either 
brother. Cameron, in despair, had come 
to me for help, hardly daring, as he told 
me, to hope that I could give it. He said 
he had been encouraged to seek my as- 
sistance by my constant kindness to him. 

“I would pay you back, sir, I swear it 
to you,” said the poor lad earnestly. 
“You can stop my pay every week, sir. I 
want next to nothing. I don’t drink any, 
and I can easy get all I need to smoke and 
the like o’ that. I will pay you back, sir, 
indeed I will!” 

Well, to cut my story short, after some 
reflection, and not a little misgiving as to 
whether in respect of discipline I was 
doing right, I agreed to let him have the 
money. I could well afford it, I liked the 
man, and had been touched by his story 
not a little. 

“You should begin to save up your pay 
in the savings-bank, Cameron,” said I, 
as he thanked me earnestly. 

I had not the least intention of repaying 
myself from his hard-earned savings, and 
quite looked upon the loan as a gift, but I 
judged it better not to say so expressly, 
lest the easy manner of obtaining the 
money might do harm, while I thought it 
a good opportunity of encouraging frugal 
habits. 

Cameron’s gratitude was deep, and I 
could not help feeling that his expression 
of it was sincere and heartfelt 

As he was leaving the room, he turned, 
looked me full in the face, and said, *“* God 
bless you, sir, for your kindness to me! 
I shall not forget it! I will repay you 
sir, so help me God!” 

I was struck by the singular earnest- 
ness of the man, and when he had left the 
room I said to myself, “I may have done 
right or wrong, but that is a real good fel- 
low, and I have got a firm friend, I verily 
believe.” 

I arranged matters next day. Came- 
ron’s brother was permitted to leave for 
his home almost immediately ; my part in 
the transaction was not suspected, and in 
a few weeks the matter passed out of my 
mind. Cameron continued in his steady 
conduct, and each month I observed that 
he was putting a little sum to his creditin 
the regimental savings-bank. I never, 
however, alluded to the occurrence again. 
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About three months afterwards I went 
away on short leave. I had accepted a 
yachting invitation from an acquaintance, 
and spent a very pleasant three weeks 
cruising among the Channel Islands. 

I returned to D late one night, and 
leaving my heavier baggage at an hotel in 
the town, I started up to barracks with a 
small handbag. 

I went slowly up the zigzag path, 
through the postern gate, crossed the first 
or outer ditch, and was within a few yards 
of the inner one, when I was startled by 
a sudden challenge, — 

“ Halt! who goes there?” 

“Officer!” 1 answered, feeling not a 
little surprised, for there had not used to 
be a sentry over the plank bridge. It 
was rather dark, and I could not see very 
distinctly. I advanced a pace or two, 
when I was again halted. 

“You can’t pass here! Go back!” I 


heard, in sharp, distinct tones. 

This meant a long round for me, which, 
so late at night, and carrying as I wasa 
heavy bag, was very disagreeable. 

* Not pass here!” I exclaimed peev- 
I am an officer quar- 


ishly. ‘“ Why not? 
tered in the citadei!” 

“You can’t pass! Go back!” repeated 
the voice hoarsely. 

The tones seemed familiar, and rather 
irritated by the somewhat peremptory 
answer, I advanced another pace and saw, 
close in front of me, a sentry, with his 
rifle at the port. 

“Go back! Go back!” repeated the 
figure in the same hurried tones. 

The night was not so dark but that I 
could make out the features of Private 
Adair Cameron. For one moment I 
thought of inquiring the reason of the 
road, which was usually open, being 
closed, but on second thoughts, I reflected 
that it was scarcely judicious to enter into 
an altercation with a sentry whose orders 
were evidently stringent, so, very sulkily, 
I turned and began to retrace my steps. 
1 had gone only a few yards when I heard 
behind me the cry, “Sentry go!” ring 
through the quiet night air. 

The sound lingered in my ears till the 
echoes from the gray ramparts died away 
in the still air and all was once more 
profoundly silent. In no very good hu- 
mor I found myself at last, hot and tired 
with my burden, in the passage leading to 
my quarters. 

The room occupied by my subaltern 
was next to mine; the door was open, and 
I heard voices within. 

“ Those infernal sappers are always’ at 
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some game! They go and move a bridge 
for some silly reason or other, and never 
think of telling any one. I only heard 
about it ten minutes ago, and now I’ve 
got to go and post a sentry over it, or 
some poor devil will break his neck to a 
moral !” 

“You may save yourself the trouble, 
old boy!” I exclaimed gaily, as I burst 
intothe room. “The sentry’s on already, 
and so I’ve saved my neck, and Evetts 
there won’t get his company just yet.” 

The adjutant (for it was he that had 
been speaking), and Evetts, my subaltern, 
greeted me with all the boisterous wel- 
come of old comrades. 

“Glad to see you back, old chap!” 
said Hawes, the adjutant. “But what 
do you mean about the sentry being 
posted?” 

“Why, over the ditch on the short cut, 
confound him!” I replied. “He made 
me go back the whole beastly round !” 

“Over the bridge at the inner ditch? ” 
asked Hawes with surprise. 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“But I haven’t posted one yet,” said 
Hawes. “I was just going to see about 
doing it when you came in, for they’ve 
taken away the bridge.” 

“ Well, dear boy, there he is anyway 
I answered, laughing. 

“But not one of our men?” asked 
Hawes, in tones of great surprise. “ Sure- 
ly not one of our men?” 

“Yes,” I replied, still laughing, “ one 
of our men! I ought to know him too, for 
it was Private Adair Cameron of my 
company.” 

The two officers looked at each other. 
A curious expression came over their 
faces. After a pause my subaltern said 
slowly, “ Private Adair Cameron died in 
hospital last night!” 


1? 


From The Spectator. 
THE REIGN OF DARKNESS. 


Liv1nG in London in the winter months. 
has come to mean living in something not 
far from perpetual twilight, and that, too, 
not clear twilight, but rather the light of 
which Zechariah spoke, which should be 
neither clear nor dark, “not day and not 
night,” but a day turned into night by the 
brooding of vapors in mid-air. The dark- 
ness we suffer from is not the darkness 
that Blanco White spoke of in the famous 
sonnet, darkness which reveals the infinite 
though distant glories of which we were 
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unconscious so long as the sunlight pre- 
vailed. It is a darknéss that reveals noth- 
ing but the fumes which make it, unless 
it be, perhaps, the fumes which it breeds 
in the mind, —the darkness not of mys- 
tery, nor even of tempest, but of earthy 
exhalations which suffocate instead of 
overawing the imagination. Indeed, the 
seer of that grim vision, “The Land of 
Darkness,” of which we wrote a fortnight 
ago, could hardly have described more 
exactly what we have been gazing on day 
after day in London, than when he painted 
the thick and never-lifted shadows which 
hung over that abode of despair, with its 
faint perspective of streets fading away 
not in the distance, but in a ghastly prox- 
imity to the eye which explores it in vain. 
It is the sort of darkness which might re- 
sult from an epidemic of cataract that did 
not spare man, woman, or child, horse or 
ass or dog, a simultaneous darkening of 
everybody’s vision, rather than a mere 
withdrawal of light. You see even what 
you do see much less distinctly than in a 
clear evening, and you see but little of 
what you expect to see; everybody be- 
comes shortsighted at once, and those 
who are always shortsighted become 
half-blind. When the sunlight is merely 
withdrawn, you see all lesser lights, dis- 
tant or near, and see them all the more 


vividly ; but when this thick darkness is 
diffused through the air, you see the 
nearer lamps as faintly as you see the 
daylight, and the distant light not at all, so 
that you are not compensated for the loss 
of clearness in what is near by a suddenly 
increased power of piercing the spacious 


perspectives of the universe. A paralysis 
of vision falls upon all alike, and even 
more in relation to what is far than what 
is near; not only is the whole universe 
contracted, but you do not know on whom 
you may suddenly emerge as from a mov- 
ing cloud, or who may not from a moving 
cloud suddenly emerge upon you. That 
which obstructs the vision, oppresses the 
imagination also, and with the disappear- 
ance of light, even energy of mind shrinks 
and dwindles. Every one seems to lose 
something of his common inheritance, and 
to dread more and more the possibility of 
becoming a separate and painful centre of 
darkness, instead of an almost uncon- 
scious sharer in the prodigal overflow of 
light. 

And yet, if we think of it, does not this 
dubious groping of individual units in a 
world of cloud, seem much more the sort 
of life appropriate to man, if the predomi- 
nant philosophy be true, than the life to 
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which we are so much accustomed that 
we almost regard it as a special misfor- 
tune, not to say a wrong, when we are 
deprived of it? What could be imagined 
as a fitter environment for the world of 
agnostics than these dim glimpses of each 
other which we just catch through parting 
banks of fog, and the forbidding glare of 
lurid vapor which roofs in the mighty 
city? Here, indeed, we might say, with 
the great agnostic poet, — 


Yes, in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless, watery wild, 

We mortal millions live a/one. 


For if human life resembled generally the 
recent winter life of London, its external 
scenery would fitly correspond with the 
theory of it that gains the sanction of the 
most celebrated masters. The drifts of 
blinding vapor which float down the 
streets would be much more suitable sym- 
bols of the unknown and unknowable than 
either the bright-blue sky of day or the 
dark-blue sky of night with its uncounted 
suns. And the glimpses that we obtain 
of the world and then lose again would be 
much more representative of the picture 
usually presented of our fragmentary 
guesses at right and truth, than the rising 
floods of knowledge and sympathy and 
mutual respect in which we all share as 
we share in the common air and common 
sunlight. Indeed, may we not justly say 
that if this sudden cortraction of our 
range of vision and of our sense of com- 
mon well-being, is a useful kind of prac- 
tical parable, it is so chiefly because the 
modern dwellers in great cities are too apt 
to gain an excessive and unreasonable 
sense of security from the extraordinary 
success of their arrangements for ex- 
changing with each other the supply of 
their various wants; in short, because 
they are too apt to forget on how many 
conditions, and on conditions, both phys- 
ical and moral, how far from stable, the 
success of these arrangements really de- 
pends? Less than a week’s heavy snow 
might bring on us a famine which no en- 
ergy could avert, — nay, a week of fog so 
dense as has sometimes lasted for a single 
night might throw London into unutter- 
able misery. Let the darkness which 
fortunately, as a rule, floats only in the 
upper air, descend bodily on the streets, 
and a lasting snow itself would hardly 
effect a more hopeless confusion. It is 
not anything in our arrangements which 
prevents these misfortunes. Such calam- 
ities are as well within the limits of prob- 
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ability in this latitude, as are destructive 
earthquakes between the Andes and the 
Pacific. And it is well that we should 
not overrate the confidence which we too 
blindly place in the perseverance of ordi- 
nary physical conditions, or exaggerate 
that false courage which we derive from 
perceiving that every one expects to-day 
to be as yesterday, and to-morrow as to- 
day. What we call civilization ought to 
do as much to put us on our guard against 
this blind confidence, as to give us new 
weapons with which to meet unusual 
perils when they occur. But, as a matter 
of fact, itdoes not do so. Itappears only 
to add to the blind arrogance with which 
we count upon our power of meeting new 
contingencies; and perhaps that sudden 
sense of impotence which unexpected 
darkness, or the unexpected deposit of a 
few million tons of fine white powder 
upon the earth, produces, is more useful 
in telling us how far we of the great city 
are from commanding the issues of our 
own destiry, than any @ priori reasoning 
derived from our knowledge of the forces 
of nature could ever be. The light of 
heaven is far more gracious to us than we 
have any @ prioré right to expect. The 


storms of heaven are far more lenient than 
we have any adequate intellectual grounds 
for supposing that they would be. 


The 
exceptional hurricane such as desolated 
the other day a great tract in the United 
States ; the exceptional earthquake such 
as once ruined Lisbon, and has frequently 
ruined smaller cities in South America; 
the exceptional flood which swept away 
all the food of Orissa; the exceptional 
fire which once did at least as much to 
purify as to destroy London, have hardly 
been more than adequate warnings of the 
inefficiency of our knowledge, and the 
incompetence of civilization to grapple 
with the excesses of the destructive forces 
around us. None the less the clear sun- 
light and the starlit sky remain the natu- 
ral symbols of the benignant and elevating 
elements of the mystery around us, and 
even the agnostic looks at a prevalence of 
darkness or of storm as a sort of anomaly 
which really misrepresents the permanent 
attitude of the power around us towards 
the life within us. 

We have said that darkness generally 
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diminishes the springs of energy in man, 
and disheartens him fer his work; but 
this, though true of lasting darkness, can 
only be said with reserve of periodic dark- 
ness, whether physical or moral. There 
is a sort of power which only comes to full 
consciousness in darkness. If tradition 
has any truth, it was a blind poet who has 
left us the brightest pictures of “ the pure 
lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid 
clearness of an Ionian sky.” Such power 
as Milton’s. or Samson’s, Miiton’s Hebrew 
hero, did its greatest work when cut off 
from the light which usually stimulates 
human energy. When Beethoven’s ears 
were stopped against the sound which was 
to him more than light, he composed his 
greatest music. Darkness, which usually 
depresses human energy, sometimes con- 
centrates and vivifies it. Where the light 
is inward, external darkness only reveals it. 
Athens, Sparta, and Rome were all great- 
est in their darkest hour; and so were the 
great prophets of Israel. There is some- 
thing in the mere shock of great darkness, 
physical or moral, which itself kindles a 
mind rooted in trust. Not only so, but 
even some brilliant intellectual lights are 
struck out of darkness. Carlyle never 
wrote anything so impressive as what he 
wrote in a sort of despair, and Words- 
worth must have been deeply convinced 
of the same truth when he said, in his 
noble sonnet to Toussaint |l’Ouverture, 
after calling him “ the most unhappy man 
of men:” — 


There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


No man can have felt more deeply than 
Wordsworth that it was in the darkness 
which brooded over the earth from the 
sixth to the ninth hour that the greatest 
victory of divine love was achieved, and 
certainly no one was more constant than 
he in maintaining that the most tragic of 
human fates is fullest of supernatural en- 
couragement. Perhaps even in the mere 
physical darkness of our great city’s win- 
ter, there may be more true regenerating 
agency than in that blaze of summer which 
seems to represent so much more ade- 
quately the genius of creative power. 
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Bxtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poetagrars. so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the peereiae magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a poe 4 reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
inore. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining whiie 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and yore eny 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash,:the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the coritents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGg.” 

The Christian Intelligencer. New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodtéal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ns If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s. 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New- York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply aeueee upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the ineans of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livixne Acz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THE Livinc AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
mavch of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE.” 


The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THE LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Aibany Argus says: — 

“Itis editec with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly er gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

*“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tur Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says:— | 

“Tt has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livinc AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
mniiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of idis thing than the 
beginning.’ ” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“The oldest and the best.” 
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N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 

Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPiInNnions. ‘ 


intelligence and literary taste. 


‘‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing withoat 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. . It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian ai 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. . To glance at its table of contents 
igin :tself an inspiration. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, yay 4 or relig- 
ion, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . Itstands unrivalled.”—7he Presbyterian, Phila. 


“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in anage when Knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE Livine AGgE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


‘*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. It maintains its ieading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’'— New-York 
Observer - 

“Its value can hardiy be reckoned in do!lars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the be-t 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, historv, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, ali are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’*— New- York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages ever its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

“Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

**It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

‘* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE Livinc AcE. . Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the Ly It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age, and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. ; 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of LitTett’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 

For $10.50, THe Livinc Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Livine AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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